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Topay IN UNitep STATES 


MORE COLORS ARE DEVELOPED IN AGERS... BUILT BY TEXTILE 
THAN IN ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED 


~* 


This national acceptance of Textile Agers is powerful testimony of their reliability. 


Continuing its leadership in Ager design and construction, Textile introduces its 


latest Ager for the full developing of printed vat colors. 


Several of the outstanding features of this Ager are: Both top and bottom carrier 
rolls turn in anti-friction outboard bearings. Individual motor drive with a 
variable speed control built as a compact unit, and mounted on side of Ager. All 


jointed surfaces are accurately machined and fitted to precision. 


We'd like to tell you all about this Ager—write us. 
Textile ~Furstung Ihacha 
achineny 0; 


New York Office 


Southern Agent 
50 Church St 


‘ ‘ H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C. 
Providence, R. 1. 
Manufacturers of Machinery for 


Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warp Yarns 
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Fighting the Economic Law 


BY HUGH BANCROFT 
President Dow, Jones & Co. 


WO years ago last summer nearly everybody in this 

country who wanted to work had a job at the high- 

est wages ever known. Nearly all the factories 
were producing goods in the greatest quantity ever known 
and selling those goods as fast as they made them. The 
transportation facilities of the country were being utilized 
nearly to capacity in moving goods to market and mer- 
chandisers were selling the goods as fast as they came on 
their shelves. 


There were certain conspicuous exceptions, notably in 
agricultural lines, but the country as a whole was busy 
and enjoying the greatest prosperity it had ever known. 


Today there is just as much desire to acquire and con- 
sume goods as there was then, there are just as many 
people willing and eager to work to get the wherewithal 
to pay for the goods that they would like to possess and 
consume, most of them are more eager to work than they 
were two years ago. We have the same facilities to pro- 
duce all the necessary raw materials. There are more of 
these raw materials already produced and lying in ware- 
houses than there were then and they can be bought very 
much cheaper. There are just as many factories with 
just as much machinery capable of producing just as 
many goods. 


Yet one-third of that machinery is idle. The move- 
ment of goods has dried up until the transportation sys- 
tems of the country are on the verge of bankruptcy. Of 
the 50,000,000 people who were gainfully employed two 
years ago, 6,000,000 are loafing all the time because there 
are no jobs for them, and another 6,000,000 are loafing 
half the time. 


Wuy Busrness Remarns Low 


Why aren’t we all at work producing and consuming, 
not as much perhaps as we were two years ago, but much 
more than we are producing and consuming today? Is it 
because the foreign economic situation is bad? Yes, it is 
bad, it is desperately bad, and it is not likely to get much 
better until the economic situation of the United States is 
vastly improved. We can’t expect to be really prosper- 
ous until the rest of the world is better off. Yet 90 per 
cent of our business is done among ourselves. If we call 
good average business 100 and business as it was in the 
summer of 1929, 120, business today is about at 60. 
Irrespective of the state of the rest of the world, there is 
no good reason why we should not get back to 90. 

The reason that it has got down to 60 is because we 
have been trying to solve our economic problems with 


*Address before Bond Club, Washington, D. C. 


our hearts, while the only use we have made of our heads 
is to butt them against stone walls. 

Following the dictates of our hearts we have engaged 
in a fruitless struggle against the remorseless operation 
of economic laws, and our special effort has been to try 
to obstruct the workings of the law of demand and sup- 
ply. 

Two years ago the prices of all basic raw materials 
collapsed. One-quarter of our people get their living from 
the production of basic raw materials. Their power to 
buy the things that they had been consuming at the old 
price level at once collapsed. That meant immediately 
no jobs for the millions of people that had been produc- 
ing, transporting and merchandising the goods which the 
raw material producer had been consuming. That meant 
further collapse of buying power at the old price level. 


Victous STARTED 


A frightful vicious cycle was started. How could it 
be stopped? In only one way. Prices of everything else 
must be brought into a more reasonable relationship with 
the new price level of basic commodities. The operation 
of the law of demand and supply, uninterfered with, 
would have speedily accomplished the necessary readjust- 
ment. In very much less than two years we would have 
all again been reasonably busy producing and consuming 
at least a very large proportion of the things we were 
producing and consuming two years ago. 

Were we willing to let economic law take its inevitable 
course? Not at all. Our hearts took control of the 
situation. The inevitable price readjustment would hurt 
a lot of people. We weren’t going to tolerate that with- 
out a struggle. Our heads would have told us that a lot 
more people would be a lot worse off because of the strug- 
gle. 

How were prices to come down? Only by reducing 
costs. The greater part of the difference between the 
price of the basic raw materials and the price of the fin- 
ished article ready for consumption is represented by 
wages and salaries. 

What did we do? We let our hearts run away with 
us. We declared that wages and salaries must not come 
down, and butted our heads against that particular stone 
wall for nearly two years. 

THe Upper or WaGcEs 

I am not criticising anyone for urging in 1929 that 
every effort should be made to maintain wages and em- 
ployment. At that time no one appreciated the magni- 
tude of the economic disturbance that was starting. 


(Continued on Pagee 6) 
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The Cotton Textile Industry 


BY GEORGE A. SLOAN 


President, The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 


(Published in /nvestment Banking) 


REEING itself at last from the extreme individ- 

ualism which seriously restricted the efficiency of its 

operations in the past, the cotton manufacturing 
industry is now looking forward to an era of greater 
prosperity. This industry, historically one of the first 
to emerge from the handicraft stage of technology, still 
ranks among the leading industries of the nation. Because 
it was a pioneer in the field, cotton manufacturing did not 
have the advantages of our modern financial institutions 
to assist its development. For the most part, individual 
capitalists founded its enterprises and financed its plant 
expansion by the re-investment of profits. 

In the past, therefore, investors generally have not 
been greatly interested in the cotton manufacturing indus- 
try. Cotton mill shares have been, in the main, owned 
locally; their distribution among the general public has 
been relatively small. Only four cotton mill concerns 
are listed on the New York Stock Exchange, and their 
total spindles amount to but four per cent of the total of 
cotton spindles in the country. When one considers that 
cotton manufacturing, from the standpoint of the number 
of persons employed, is the most important industry in 
the United States, the segment represented in the coun- 
try’s leading financial center seems entirely dispropor- 
tionate. For the purpose of comparison, then, it might 
be useful to show the relative position of this industry. 
The figures below are rearranged from the United States 
Census of Manufactures and show the number of persons 
employed in the ten most important manufacturing indus- 
tries in this country. The cotton goods industry ranks 
first. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF LEADING INDUSTRIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES: 1927 


Wage earners 


Cotton goods 467,596 
Lumber and timber products 413,946 
Foundry and machine shop products 397,814 
Care and general construction and repairs, 

steam railroad repair shops 397,088 
Iron and steel: steel works and rolling mills 361,312 
Printing and publishing 261,671 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies 241,566 
Boots and shoes, other than rubber 203,110 
Knit goods 190,283 
Motor vehicles 187,910 


Source: United States Census of Manufactures. 


The financing of cotton mills should be of interest to 
investment bankers. The industry was first establishea 
in widely separated parts of the country by capital sup- 
plied locally. Family interests were strong in the early 
days of the industry, and they remain so even today. 
The common practice, in order to meet the need for 
increased manufacturing facilities, was to put profits 
back into the property, and, in fact, by this sound method 
the industry has been largely developed. When oppor- 
tunities were presented for large scale expansion, new 
capital was raised by means of preferred stock, which was 
also purchased locally. Bond issues for the purpose of 
raising new capital have been exceedingly rare. In its 
present stage of development, the industry is possessed 
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of splendid factory buildings and, in the main, is splen- 
didly equipped. 

Working capital, outside of the funds of the mill itself, 
has been obtainable from three sources: banks, selling 
agents, and factoring organizations. Bank funds are 
available on the usual terms, that is, the evidence of a 
favorable not position as to current assets and current 
liabilities. Banking interests in textile mills are consider- 
ed to be highly important, especially in New York City, 
in Boston and Philadelphia. The relation of selling 
agents to their clients, the mills, in the disposal of manu- 
factured products, is favorable to close financial connec- 
tions. It has been the frequent practice of selling agents 
to advance money on unsold merchandise in order to free 
the working capital of the mills, thereby enabling them 
to purchase raw materials for continued manufacturing 
operations. The effect of this practice, when demand 
shrinks, prices decline and goods remain unsold, has been 
to involve the selling agents unwittingly in the finances 
of the mills they represent. Since the volume of textile 
products moving through selling agents is tremendous 
(one might say that the major part is handled in this 
way), the opportunities for financing of mill operations 
through funds supplied by selling agents is very great 
indeed. 

Factoring organizations are more closely allied to banks 
than to selling agents, for the reason that their contribu- 
tion to the trade is mainly in the supply of the working 
capital they offer. Their functions, however, are highly 
specialized, confined nowadays almost entirely to the 
purchase and discount of bills receivable created by sales 
of merchandise. In other words, they cash the receiv- 
ables. But in performing this function they, in fact, 
take charge of the entire credit policy of their clients. 
The mills are thus relieved of maintaining their own credit 
organizations, and, at a fixed rate of discount, repossess 
their working capital immediately upon the sale of goods. 
Since the terms of payment in a few branches of the 
textile industry are very long, extending frequently to 
three or four months, the avoidance of such a long waiting 
period is an obvious help to the mills. Factoring com- 
panies make the point that they are in a much better 
position to effect prompt payment of bills, for the reason 
that a large buyer may be purchasing goods from a dozen 
or more clients of a factoring company and naturally 
such a buyer is anxious to maintain his credit with the 
factoring company. The importance of these factoring 
organizations may be realized from a consideration of 
the fact that their volume of business in all branches of 
the textile industry amounts to something between $750,- 
000,000 and $1,000,000 annually. 

One of the characteristics of the cotton manufacturing 
industry is its large number of independent and separately 
managed units. In the industry there are approximately 
850 separate organizations representing 1,347 cotton 
manufacturing establishments. That its extreme indi- 
vidualism, its large number of separate units has handi- 
capped the industry, restricted its efficiency, is and has 
been recognized. The advantages of consolidation have 
been emphasized, especially since there has been a distinct 
tendency toward consolidation on the part of the cus- 
tomers of cotton mills, including chain and department 
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stores. Large consolidations among cotton manufacturers 
should result in better merchandising policies, which 
would benefit not only the mills but also their customers, 
who complain of the instability arising from unsound 
merchandising policies so difficult to correct where there 
are a great many different units. Other advantages of 
consolidation, such as continuous research programs and 
those economies in manufacture which result when the 
kind of work for which constituent units are best adapted 
can be diverted to them, have been stressed. Trade pro- 
motion on a large scale is another distinct advantage of 
well planned, effective consolidations. 

It must be recognized, however, that, from the stand- 
point of the industry as a whole, the movement in the 
direction of consolidation has not been impressive. A 
multiplicity of independent organizations still character- 
izes practically all the numerous divisions of the industry. 
A slight acceleration toward consolidation has taken place 
within the last few years, the most important instance 
being that of the Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, a 
combination of seven mills in the fine goods branch of 
the industry, which brought together 991,000 spindles, 
representing about three per cent of the total industry 
and one-sixth of the fine goods division. Another con- 
solidation recently announced was that of combed yarn 
mills in Gaston County, North Carolina, under the name 
of Textile Incorporated, which brought together 20 units, 
with an aggregate of 300,000 spindles. Other consolida- 
tions which have taken place in the last several years 
include the Cannon Mills Company, Kannapolis, N. C.; 
the Associated Textile Companies, New Bedford, Mass.; 
Brandon Corporation, Greenville, S. C.; Gossett Mills, 
Anderson, S. C.; The United Merchants and Manufac- 
turers, New York City, and the Insull group in Maine. 
Even in the aggregate the consolidations represent less 
than ten per cent of the entire industry. There is a 
further element of consolidation in the control, in some 
instances, by selling agents of the mills for which they 
act, but the extent of this development can not be easily 
ascertained. 

The strongly individualistic nature of the cotton textile 
industry has greatly accentuated its problems, particularly 
those perplexing questions which arise out of the question 
of excess capacity for production. While the extent to 
which this excess capacity exists is unknown, its presence 
is felt continuously. The ability of cotton mills to over- 
expand their production has been repeatedly demonstrat- 
ed. There has been severe competition even in periods 
of exceptional demand, with the result that the cotton 
industry has failed in recent years to enjoy a remunera- 
tive manufacturing margin at a time when many other 
industries were enjoying very great prosperity. In periods 
of average demand, the pressure of excess capacity has 
been so great as to weaken the financial structure of many 
of the cotton mills. 

This is clear: the industry’s excess capacity does not 
arise out of the existence of too much machinery. The 
economic disturbances in the industry result largely from 
the overdevelopment of facilities for the operation of 
cotton mill machinery. In other words, the tendency to 
run cotton mills for long hours, day and night, is the 
controlling circumstance. If the cotton machinery of 
this country were operated only during the day, there 
would be no excess capacity. In fact, United States 
Census reports indicate that for the last several years 
the day running capacity of the industry would have been 
sufficient to meet the demand for cotton goods. But after 
the impetus which night running received during the 
World War, many mills adopted night running as a regu- 
lar practice; others followed, and regular shifts of em- 
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ployees depending upon night work have been assembled, 
necessitating an enlargement of mill villages. Nearly every 
year up to 1929 saw an increase in night running. The 


threat of a further extension of the practice of night 


running has faced the industry continuously, as the possi- 
bilities of night running far exceed its actual development. 

Leaving out of consideration the potential capacity for 
production which could be reached through the maximum 
development of night running, the industry at the present 
time is operating at the rate of about 65 per cent of its 
highest production level. As a statement, however, of 
the industry’s ratio of running time to capacity, this 
figure is obviously conservative. The existence of capa- 
city for production far beyond demand requirements em- 
phasizes the need for sound co-operation among the large 
number of widely separated and independent units in this 
industry. Efforts in this direction have met with signifi- 
cant success. Through the functioning of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, in which the major part of the industry 
is represented, satisfying progress has been made in 
coping with the economic difficulties. With a view to 
arousing in the mind of the individual mill executive a 
sense of responsibility toward the industry as a whole, 
the Institute endeavors to keep his attention perpetually 
centered on the pivotal matter of balancing production 
with demand. Comprehensive statistics of production, 
stocks and orders are compiled and placed regularly in 
his hands and he is encouraged to guide his individual 
policies by the deductions drawn from these statistics 
regarding demand for goods and the aggregate position 
of mills in supplying this demand. These regular statisti- 
cal reports from the cornerstone upon which rests the edu- 
cational efforts directed toward the avoidance of the peaks 
of overproduction and the consequent valleys of unem- 
ployment. It is true that a certain breadth of view is 
demanded of mills when they are asked to control their 
individual actions in a consideration of the common 
welfare of the industry, but since they have, in recent 
years, tested both the penalties of overproduction and 
the benefits of balanced production, with the advantages 
unmistakably in favor of the latter, there is every reason 
to anticipate that the cotton mills, numerous, independent 
and scattered as they are, and in the face of great excess 
capacity for production, will acquire economic knowledge 
which will lead them steadily along the lines of sounder 
and more profitable operations. 

Progress is evidenced by the industry’s statistics. In 
1930, for the first time in several years, the mills shipped 
a greater yardage than they produced, and finished the 
year with an inventory substantially below that at the 
beginning of the year. In 1931, a similar -position is 
indicated—billings of cotton goods have been in excess 
of production for the first seven months—with the result 
that inventory has been still further reduced, and now 
stands at its lowest point for the past several years. 

In times of depressed demand, when there is keen com- 
petition for the limited quantity of goods desired, some 
mills in discouragement have been inclined to turn to the 
philosophy of the survival of the fittest. The fallacy of 
this philosophy, however, is now better understood, and 
leading mill executives recognize that it does not follow 
that the factory and its machinery are wiped out. On 
the contrary, they remain intact, tempting at bankruptcy 
prices the entrance of new managements on a greatly 
reduced basis of cost. At the same time, when we push 


aside this false philosophy, we do not necessarily imply 

that every decadent unit in the industry should be or 

will be preserved. The competition among average, well 

run mills tends to eliminate those which remain perma- 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Fighting the Economic Law 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Everyone then hoped and believed that it was only one 
of those minor flurries that come along every two or three 
years. I can find no excuse, however, except lack of 
economic understanding, for anyone who held to that 
position after July, 1930. 

Several millions of us are still insisting that the law of 
demand and supply does not apply to wages, that wages 
do not depend on the economic worth of the work per- 
formed, but can be arbitrarily established at a figure 
which it is considered socially desirable that the wage 
earner should receive. 

People who employ others will not, and cannot, em- 
ploy others except at a price that yields the employer a 
profit. No employer can pay his workmen more than the 
economic worth of their service: if he tries to do it, the 
end is bankruptcy and no jobs. The economic worth of 
such service is finally determined by the customers, in the 
price they are willing to pay for the product. 


RAILROAD LABOR AS AN ILLUSTRATION 

Let us look at railroad labor. Railroads sell transpor- 
tation. The major part of the cost of supplying trans- 
portation is the cost of labor. The railroads collectively 
are paying the men who work for them at least $400,- 
000,000 more than the present economic worth of their 
services. As a result the railroads are tottering on the 
brink of the chasm of bankruptcy down into which sev- 
eral have already plunged. Railroad wage scales are at 
the highest level ever. Railroad wages clearly must come 
down. 

What are these scales? The scale for the locomotive 
engineer, the very highest type of American workman, is 
seven dollars a day. Unexplained, that figure seems in- 
credibly low. What is an engineer’s day? Eight hours 
or 100 miles. Obviously, except in the most unusual 
cases, the 100 miles is covered in less than eight hours, 
so the real wage scale for engineers is seven cents a mile, 
and in eight hours of actual work engineers frequently 
earn two or three days’ pay. 

The economic worth of the locomotive engineer’s ser- 
vices has been seriously affected by the new price level. 
It has been even more profoundly affected by the devel- 
opment of the automobile, the pipe line and the airplane. 

It has taken us two years to begin to face the facts 
about wage scales. The readjustments have started, but 
it is idle to look for any sustained improvement until 
they have gone much further. 

How much further wage scales must come down before 
economic recovery is possible depends to a large extent 
on taxation. Prices to consumers can come down, if 
business is to exist, only by reducing costs. Taxation 
has become a major factor in costs. If taxation is not 
to be reduced, its proportion of the inevitable cost reduc- 
tion must be absorbed by wage scales. Economic re- 
quirements demand lower taxes, yet every government— 
Federal, State and municipal—proposes to add to the 
staggering burden of more than ten billion dollars annu- 
ally that they are now collectively extorting in taxes. 


GOVERNMENT A NEGATIVE ECONOMIC FORCE 


This leads us to a consideration of the relation of gov- 
ernment to our economic troubles. At best government 
is an incubus on the economic structure. Government 


has enormous power to harm the economic situation. It 
has practically no power to help the economic situation, 
except negatively, by reversing its previous economic 
mistakes. The reason for this is that government has 
nothing of its own, but only what it takes away from the 
people individually. 
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All politicians and most people credulously believe that 
government can help us out of our economic difficulties. 
The most that government can do is to abstain from in- 
terfering with economic recovery. If the-Federal Gov- 
ernment is not to add to the difficulties of economic re- 
covery it must balance its budget and at the same time 
must not increase Federal taxes. What the Federal Gov- 
ernment actually will do, however, will be to increase 
taxes and not balance the budget. 

No. government’s credit, not even the credit’ of the 
government of the United States, can stand continued 
budget deficits. The United States Government in the 
past fiscal year spent nine hundred million dollars more 
than its revenue. In the present fiscal year it will spend 
not less than two billion one hundred million dollars 
more than its revenue. With three billion dollars deficit 
piled up in two years, a continuation of budget deficit is 
intolerable. Congress, however, will continue its insane 
battle against economic law and undoubtedly will spend 
substantially the same four billion dollars next year as 
this. It will probably offset its two billions of excess 
expenditure by adding another billion to the deficit and 
extorting another billion in taxation. 


Vote Tax Moneys To Hotp PoMER 

The reason is clear. As you know, if a Congressman 
uses his own money to bribe people to vote for him, he is 
sent to jail. If he uses taxpayers’ money to bribe people 
to vote for him he is a statesman and is triumphantly 
re-elected. Half of the expenditures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment can be so classified. The other half cannot be 
reduced. The first half won’t be, for, as the President 
pointed out, 10,000,000 people are getting their bit of it. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars are being spent and 
will continue to be spent for purposes entirely beyond the 
scope of government. Other hundreds of millions of 
dollars are being spent and will continue to be spent for 
the specific purpose of harassing business, destroying 
business, and competing unfairly with business. The 
government is already competing with its citizens in 97 
separate activities. 

One person out of eleven who works for a living has 
some kind of a government job, working for Federal, 
State or municipal governments. The lion’s share of the 
taxpayers’ money goes to pay the salaries and wages of 
these 4,500,000 people. Congress and the other appro- 
priating bodies will continue to pay them the highest 
salaries and wages they have ever received. 

Meanwhile, half-baked economists will come to the 
government's rescue asserting that depression can be 
cured by spending money on public works, the modern 
way of trying to lift ourselves by our boot-straps. 

We might as well face the facts. There are a lot of 
painful readjustments yet to be made—readjustments 
that are to be all the harder because government is in- 
herently an economic liability and functions accordingly 
in times of economic stress. Conditions some day will 
begin to improve gradually as domestic readjustments 
are effected. 

BETTER WorLD CONDITIONS PREREQUISITE 


We cannot expect to attain real prosperity, however, 
until world conditions are much improved. The imme- 
diate critical condition of world economics results from a 
credit collapse, a major share of the responsibility for 
which belongs to this country. 

The business of the world, both domestic and inter- 
national, is conducted in the main not for cash but with 
various credit substitutes for cash such as bank notes, 
bank deposits, checks, bills of exchange and so on. Such 
substitutes for cash function effectively only so long as 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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BUSINESS 


BY FLOYD M. PARSONS 


Daybreak At Hand 


HEN sound corporations sell in the open market 
for prices that are ridiculous; when commodities 


sell below cost; when money lies idle; when 
shelves are bare and inventories cut to the bone; when 
plant equipment has become worn and obsolete; when 
the practice of economy has become general; when the 
pinch of poverty has touched millions; and when any 
additional exercise of self-denial forces the average per- 
son to give up some of the so-called necessities of life, 
experience has disclosed that better times are close. 


Never in history have there been greater opportuni- 
ties for the individual than exist today. Improvement 
will take place in spite of wars, pestilence, bankruptcies 
and the waste of time by senators and representatives 
who prefer to nag the President and criticize their op- 
ponents, rather than create remedies for the serious ills 
that have prostrated their country. 


Stocks that have gone from a hundred down to ten 
have suffered 90 per cent of all the decline that is possi- 
ble. Brokers’ loans, now at the record low total of $690,- 
000,000, have also traveled 90 per cent of the route to 
nothing. 

Instead of listening to the direful lamentations of 
pessimists concerning the future of our major industries, 
especially the railroads, people who are wise will now bear 
in mind the earning power of the various railroad stocks 
over a period of years, rather than the earnings revealed 
at the bottom of the current slump. In the four years 
ended December 31, 1930, New York Central had an 
average annual earning power of $12.15 a share; Atchi- 
son, $18.09; and Pennsylvania, $7.11. 


To accept the present status of the equities of our in- 
dispensable businesses as permanent would be the essence 
of folly. For instance, the actual investment in the 
American petroleum industry is about $11,000,000,000. 
In 1929 the stock market quoted a total value for the 
stocks of the oil companies of approximately that amount. 
Today the total market value of these same stocks is 
$2,705,850,000. That is to say, $100 will now buy as 
much of an interest in the petroleum industry as $400 
did in 1929. A lot of oil stocks are selling for less than 
their current book values after depreciation. The market 
value of one big company has dropped from $246,000,- 
000 to less than $34,000,000 and another from $111,- 
000,000 to $10,500,000. 


Such astounding declines have caused many people to 
feel that the years ahead are hopeless. Such a conclu- 
sion is contrary to all established facts, past and present. 
We are not facing difficulties that are new or mysterious. 
No change in actual values at all comparable to the mar- 
ket declines just cited has taken place. In the matter 
of physical assets most of our industries have shown an 
increase during the past two years. It merely means that 
business has gone through a time of reorganization and 
adjustment to a lower price basis. In doing this it has 
had to take tremendous bookkeeping losses in inventories, 
most of which had to be absorbed in a single year. 


Eventually it will be disclosed that in our weak-kneed 
submission to the forces of fear and distrust, we have 


crossed many imaginary bridges, lost our perspective in 
the matter of values, and overdiscounted every possible 
type of misfortune and disappointment, real or fancied. 


This is no moment for one to lose heart and accept 
the rapidly spreading doctrine of defeat. Tremendous 
constructive developments will soon be under way. More 
thought will be given to the concrete realities of existing 
conditions and less to the historical and theoretical 
aspects of economics. Our colleges will concentrate at- 
tention on present problems of production, consumption 
and foreign trade, rather than on the opinions of Adam 
Smith and John Stuart Mill. In order that public funds 
may be spent more efficiently and much waste eliminat- 
ed, state universities will establish departments for study 
and research in the science of practical government. 


Agriculture, our basic industry, will be brought to 
understand that self-help is much more effective than 
political pampering and palaver. Ways and means will 
be found to make the soil produce far more than food 
alone. Farmers will grow a large part of the materials 
that go into automobiles and other common necessities. 
The rubber for tires will be produced from annual crops 
and steering wheels will be made from compressed straw 
and sawdust. The fibers entering into upholstery will 
come largely from the farm, and the hulls of buckwheat 
will serve as fuel for many boilers. The ashes of these 


hulls will find employment in the manufacture of ferti- 
lizer. 


Co-operative action on the part of the producers of 
food will largely control the diet habits of the American 
people. The importance of a nation’s diet habits to the 
farmer is tremendous. This is indicated by the fact 
that it requires two acres of crops, besides much pasture, 
to feed the average American, but only one acre to feed 
the average German, one-half to feed a Chinaman, and 
one-fourth to feed a Japanese. The organized campaigns, 
educational and otherwise, to popularize fruits, vege- 
tables and milk have caused a serious decline in the con- 
sumption of meat. 


Our big food corporations are now playing an im- 
portant part in shaping the public’s diet. One concern 
is effectively driving home the thought that bread and 
milk are the cheapest and most nutritive foods. The 
bakers are encouraging the eating of a variety of breads, 
one day white bread, the next day brown bread, and so 
on. If every person in the United States would eat only 
one extra slice of bread a day, the result would be the 
additional consumption of 160,000,000 more bushels of 
wheat each year—an outcome of much benefit to the 
farmer, notwithstanding that the wheat crop represents 


less than five per cent of the total value of all farm prod- 
ucts. 


An inevitable result of falling prices is political unrest 
and upsets in general elections. Another certain result 
is a flood of remedies which include all sorts of proposals 
and plans. A further outcome of drastic trade readjust- 
ments is a lower standard of commercial ethics. People 


reduced to Roverty and the managements of corporations 
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The Cotton Textile Industry 


(Continued from Page 5) 


nently on the outer margin of efficiency. But it should 
be remembered that a mill need not permanently remain 
inefficient ; it may be a relatively high cost mill today and 
a low cost mill tomorrow, the change being brought about 
through a change in management, or the introduction of 
up-to-date machinery or beneficial changes in output. 
A regime which preserves the lesser efficient and encour- 
ages their upbuilding is assuredly preferable to one in 
which a continuous warfare for existence prevails: the 
spoils for the victor are too distantly remote to be of any 
advantage to the present generation of cotton mill man- 
agers and stockholders. 


Referring again to the problem of the industry’s excess 
capacity for production, there have been developments 
within the last year which tend to counteract its de- 
moralizing effect. While for a number of years past 
there has been abundant dissatisfaction with the long 
hours of work which generally prevailed and with the 
employment of women and minors at night, the time was 
not felt to be opportune until last year to effect ameliora- 
tive changes. Sentiment was crystallized into action at 
a meeting in October, 1930, at which a recommendation 
was adopted, almost without a dissenting voice, that the 
employment of women and of minors under 18 years of 
age, between the hours of seven p. m. and six a. m., 
should be discounted. After several months of discuss- 
ion, approximately 85 per cent of the industry, including 
over 80 per cent of the mills formerly run at night, indi- 
cated they would conform to this policy, which is now 
in effect in practically all mills which endorsed the prin- 
ciple. 

Preceding the steps taken to eliminate night employ- 
ment of women and minors, a movement was started to 
cut down the long hours of operation by cotton mills, 
and, after an earnest discussion throughout the industry, 
a very large majority subscribed to the so-called 55-50 
policy which provided for the elimination of all overtime 
operation and for a work week of. 55 hours during the 
day and, where night shifts were operated, of 50 hours 
at night. These hours are in contrast to the very long 
hours per week on double shift; in fact, some mills ran 
continuously. 

The removal of women from night shifts has been 
found, however, to be a distinct handicap to the night 
operations of a cotton mill, for the reason that it is diffi- 
cult to obtain men for spinning and spooling operations; 
their fingers are not suited to this work and, moreover, 
the impression that these are women’s jobs has been so 
firmly established that men are extremely reluctant to 
undertake them. Leaders in the industry, therefore, feel 
that the policy of employing women only during the day 
will result gradually in the elimination of regular night 
running. 

The extreme fluctuations in the price of raw cotton 
present the mills with another serious problem. For 
example, the price was almost halved in 1926, between 
February and October of that year, when it fell from 
21 cents to 12% cents. In 1927 a reverse movement 
occurred and the price of raw cotton nearly doubled, 
advancing from 12.08 cents in January to 24 cents in 
September, 1928, the price has steadily decreased; in 
1930 it was nearly halved again, in a drop from 17 cents 
to 9.04 cents. At the present price of under seven cents 
it is at its lowest point in the present century. Instability 
of a kind so pronounced makes orderly merchandising 
difficult, particularly under conditions of persistent lower- 
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ing of prices which have characterized the last several 
years. Buyers of cotton goods lose confidence when their 
inventories are progressively lessened in value, with the 
effect that they are discouraged from purchasing goods 
beyond the volume which can be moved within the im- 
mediate future. 

The present low price of cotton is a reflection of its 
exceptionally large supply. The heavy carryover, plus 
the expected crop, promises the largest supply of cotton 
in the country’s history. While this is unfortunate from 
many viewpoints, a supply so large and a price so low 
presents an opportunity for greatly increasing the con- 
sumption of cotton goods through the expansion of 
familiar uses and the encouragement of new uses. Con- 
sequently, new weaves and patterns have been developed. 
Uses for cotton in industry, in the home and for wearing 
apparel have been exploited and developed with energy. 
Experienced demonstrators, expert in matters of style and 
fashion, are in the field continuously, making exhibits of 
cotton to women’s clubs and other community organiza- 
tions. The cotton goods exhibits displayed by these 
demonstrators were the forerunner of the wave of “Wear 
More Cotton” festivals which spread throughout the 
South this spring. In fact, it was the enthusiasm for 
cotton goods manifested in these community carnivals 
which led to the nationwide celebration, during the first 
week in June, of National Cotton Week. Reports at 
hand indicate a decided stimulus to the sales of cotton 
goods during that period when two millions of dollars 
were spent by department and retail stores in advertising 
cottons. 

Greater use of cotton for industrial purposes has also 
been vigorously stimulated. For example; a_ special 
study of cotton for bagging material has been made which 
has greatly increased the use of cotton by shippers of 
potatoes, fruits and nuts. Cotton is being advocated and 
used with good results in road building where it is laid 
between layers of concrete. Among household uses one 
example of successful promotional work has been the cam- 
paign for longer length sheets. The innumerable uses 
for cotton and the opportunities for increasing these uses 
and devising new ones would be too lengthy to describe. 
The versatility of cotton fibre is remarkable. It can be 
spun and woven into a fabric of spider-web fineness, into 
coarse fabrics for automobile tires or even into strong 
heavy belting for power transmission; hospitals use it 
for gauze and soft dressings; at the same time, it can 
be fabricated into a hard, durable composition useful for 
furniture castors and small wheels. There are in fact 
over 900 major uses for cotton. 

Briefly, a comprehensive view of the cotton industry 
should embrace the fact that it is one of the country’s 
major industries; that its products are in steady demand 
to fill basic needs; that, although it has long been a highly 
individualistic industry, the constituent units have made 
significant progress toward sound co-operation in dealing 
with economic and social problems; and, finally, that it 
is assuredly more alive today than ever before to the 
possibilities of increasing demand by improving its de- 
signs and product and by instituting vigorous merchan- 
dising efforts. In a word, there is much in the cotton 
textile situation to lend encouragement. Production 
schedues are well balanced. There are no burdensome 
stocks. Conincident with the low inventory in whole- 
sole and retail channels, mills themselves have a smaller 
quantity of manufactured goods on hand than at any 
time in more than three years. The prospective large 
supply of raw cotton, and its low price will give-tremend- 
ous impetus to the intensive work which the industry has 
been doing to expand the uses of cotton. 
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New Card Grinder 
Developed by 
Dronsfied Brothers 


NEW patented auto-feed needle-point card grind- 
A er for cylinders and doffers has been developed 

by Dronsfield Bros., Ltd., of Lancashire, England. 
In announcing the grinder, a statement from the com- 
pany says: 

“The grinding of card clothing of cylinders and doffers 
of cards has undergone little change since the adoption 
of the traverse wheel grinder forty or more years ago; 
true, many improvements have taken place in the appara- 
tus itself but the routinary surface-grinding of the face 
of the card teeth has not changed. The object of peri- 
odical card-grinding has always been to establish and 
maintain parallelism and cylindricity of the cylinders and 
doffers, and, of similar importance, to reproduce a keen 
sharp surface of wire points when the carding efficiency 
of the card clothing has become impaired. 


“The majority of card clothing in use today in cotton 
mills and of late years in increasing demand by fine 
woollen and worsted spinners, is side-ground, or plough- 
ground, both types, although produced by different ma- 


Fig. 1 


chines, being similar in appearance; these fillets are com- 
monly termed ‘needle-pointed.’ 

“The needle-pointed or side-ground wire is round in 
its original state when inserted by the card setting ma- 
chine, and in the process of side-grinding, the sides of 
each tooth are ground from the bend to the point by 
thin bevel-edged emery discs, with the result that each 
wire dent gradually tapers from the bend to the point 
finishing in a sharp knife-like edge. Fig. 1. This side- 
grinding, up to the present, has never been repeated after 
the initial grinding by the card maker. 

“It will be readily seen that the frequent surface- 
grinding which the card clothing undergoes in the mill 
in order to maintain its carding efficiency, must eventu- 
ally grind away this fine, sharp edge and the wire dents 
must of necessity become thicker as the wire gets shorter, 
and the point nearer the bend. 

‘Many experiments have been made, and after much 
study of the subject, the new patent auto-feed needle- 
point grinder has been evolved. The grinder proper is 
on the traversing wheel principle. It consists of a num- 
ber of thin, consolidated emery discs with the outer 
periphery bevelled to a fine edge; these discs or rings are 
mounted side by side on an iron boss separated by India- 
rubber packings: the discs are tightened and held in 
place by a screw-cap. Fig. 2. The boss with its discs 
fits upon a stout tube with which it rotates at a high 
speed. Traverse is given to the grinding boss by a double- 
way screw enclosed in a separate tube and connected 
thereto by side-thrusting forks; the carriage with its forks 
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is caused to traverse along its tube by means of a guide- 
fork which meshes with the screw-thread through the 
slot in the tube. The traversing movement is very slow, 
impetus being given to the grinding disc at the rate of 
9 inches per minute; this is necessary when side-grinding, 
so that the emery discs will literally feel their way 
through the lines of card-teeth and not bend them over 
as would be the case in traversing from side to side at a 


fast speed. 

“The rotary speed of the cylinder or doffer, as the 
case may be, is essentially slow for side-grinding and for 
this purpose a neat and simple slow driving motion has 
been designed with epicyclic gearing. The slow driver 
takes the place, for the time being, of the fast and loose 
pulleys on the cylinder shaft. The slow driver gives a 
rotary speed to the cylinder of approximately 6 r.p.m. 
(doffer 12 r.p.m.) at the same time imparting, by means 
of a leather link belting from the rim pulley of the slow 
driver, a speed of 800 revs. per min. to the grinder tube. 


“An important feature of the apparatus is the auto- 
matic feed motion, which, as its title implies, automatical- 
ly feeds the grinding discs into the card-wire to a given 
depth, and then automatically withdraws again to the 
surface. The reason for this is to prevent ridges or 
‘shoulders’ being ground on the sides of the wire dents, 
which might easily happen if the setting were done 
periodically by spasmodic hand-feeding. In practice it 
has been found that the gradual withdrawing action pro- 
duces a smooth polished surface much to be desired. 


“The details of the auto-feed ‘needle-point’ grinder 
have been carefully studied by the inventors, whose aim 
is to provide something that may be used with confidence 
on any make of carding engine. The machine is solidly 
built and finished with precision and should form a valu- 
able adjunct to that most important manufacturing pro- 
cess: —carding.”’ 


Mills Get Tax Refunds 


Among the North Carolina Corporations that have 
been granted refunds for Federal taxes paid last year 
wear the following: 

Aileen Mills, Biscoe, N. C., $1,527; Bladenboro Cot- 
ton Mills, $2,348: Cliffside Mills, Cliffside, $12,998: 
Eastside Mills, Shelby, $1,743; Hart Cotton Mills, Tar- 
boro, $21,595: Highland Cotton Mills, High Point, $6,- 
304: L. Banks Holt Mfg. Co., Graham, $3,968; Icemor- 
lee Mills, Monroe, $1,700; Revolution Cotton Mills, 
Greensboro, $33,470; Roanoke Mills Co., Roanoke Rap- 
ids, $8,670: Wiscassett Mills, Albemarle, $1,604. 


Manchester Spinners Shun Negotiations on 
Hours 


Manchester, Eng. — Leaders of the Spinners’ Union 
urged members of the union to oppose working hours as 
advocated by the mill owners. Their advocacy was in 
answer to the mill owners’ circular letter sent to suggest 
that after January 1 they could run their respective 
plants as many hours as they might see fit to decide upon. 


The old arrangement respecting hours had been in 
force since 1919, since which time the working hour 
schedule called for 48 hours per week. On December | 
the employers gave notice of their intention to discon- 
tinue it. They had been waiting for an answer concern- 
ing negotiations to make other working arrangements in 
behalf of workers. Officials of the union were not dis- 
posed to consider any change in present hours. 
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Novelty Cottons Lead Style 


OVELTY cottons are the big news of Southern 
the Cotton-Textile Institute reports in 

the resort edition of its “Flashes of Fashion.”’ 
Meshes are the dominating theme, according to the bul- 
letin which lists lacy or tailored, ribbed or square fine or 
coarse meshes as all listed as of high fashion import- 
ance. 

Among other cottons reported as being favored for 
Southern wear are rough weaves, like glorified ratines or 
eponges; diagonal weaves, tweeds, homespuns that are a 
cross between a mesh and a tweed; tailored sheer fabrics, 
some of them with woven-in tucks; knitted terry, pebbled 
ribbed fabrics, broadcloth with woven-in stripes and 
coatings with woven designs in contrasting color. 

SMART BEACH WEAR 

“Beach clothes have gone masculine in a big way,’’ the 
bulletin reports. 

“Slacks of duck, sailcloth, very lightweight canvas in 
white or navy, worn with lisle pullovers, are all the rage 
at Biarritz,” the bulletin states. 


“White is the important color for the South, accented 
with bright red, navy, green or tile, also with brown or 
burgundy or black. White with purple is very new. 
White cottons are particularly interesting. The new pale 
beige shade is very smart. There’s a new shade called 
twine, a lot like eggshell with a little more beige, that’s 
causing a furore in some of the new novelty cottons. 

‘Striped seersucker has come into its own. Grayish 
blue and white striped seersucker is particularly good for 
beach clothes or shirtmaker frocks. Piques succumb to 
the novelty influence and develop smooth, wide wales, 
chevron effects, wide and narrow combination stripes. 
Broadcloths acquire woven-in stripes. Tweeds go diag- 
onal. Seersuckers cultivate a smoother technique. Terry 
gets slimmer and suppler. Prints take on a new charac- 
ter and win a new place for themselves. Corduroys prove 
the importance of the ribbed idea. 


SHEERS ARE SMART 


‘“Organdies are very much in the picture for formal 
and semi-formal wear. Dark organdies—garnet red, deep 
blue, green navy——vibrant high shades like tile and ger- 
anium pink, made up on svelte, sophisticated lines, are 
favored. Embroidered organdies are particularly lovely 
for formal afternoon clothes. Then there are tucked nets 
and rich looking cotton laces. Dotted swisses and em- 
broidered batistes, with a new look, are extremely good. 
Embroidered and printed voiles are a high fashion note. 
Some of the new lacy and woven-tucked sheers are ex- 
cellent. For sheer fashion it’s a cotton year. 

“Corduroy proves itself practical as well as superlative- 
ly smart in this year’s versions of snow-sport outfits.” 

Cotton NATURALS 


A feature of this number of flashes of fashion is the 
listing of 1932 cotton “naturals,” giving authentic style 
information based on Paris, Biarritz, California and Palm 
Beach advance reports. The listing of these “naturals” 
follows: 

Beach Wear—Duck (lightweight), denim (light- 
weight), sailcloth (lightweight), pique, gingham (plaid 
or checked), shantung, striped seersucker, striped broad- 
cloths, eponge, ratine, prints (large patterns), printed 
broadcloths, printed crepees, terry cloths. 

Active Sports Wear—-Meshes (all types), pique 
(classic, quilted, chevron, homespun, wide wale, striped 
and other novelty weaves), striped seersucker, chambray 
(solid color or embroidered), broadcloth (striped and 
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solid color), shantung (striped, solved color), corduroy, 
velveteen, gabardeen. 

Spectator Sports Wear—Meshes (all types), pique (all 
types), broadcloth (solid color and striped), shantung 
(solid color and striped), embroidered chambray, em- 
broidered lawn (tailored designs), lacy sheers (lawns, 
batistes, novelties, striped seersucker, sheer crepes, 
tweeds, ratines, eponges, heavy diagonal novelties, suede 
cloth, corduroy. 

Town Clothes—Meshes (dark colors), dotted swiss 
(dark colors), voile (embroidered tailored designs, print- 
ed tailored designs (solid dark colors), lacy sheers (dark 
colors), printed lawn (dark grounds), tweeds (regulation, 
montone, diagonal and ratine). 

Blouses—Voiles (solid color, embroidered tailored de- 
signs, printed tailored designs and leno-voiles), lawns 
(solid color, embroidered tailored designs, printed tail- 
ored designs, leno-lawns and woven-in tucks), batistes 
(solid color, embroidered tailored designs, printed tail- 
ored designs, eyeleted tailored designs and woven-in 
tucks), organdies (solid color, embroidered tailored de- 
signs, printed tailored designs, dotted swiss, lacy sheers, 
broadcloth), chambray (solid color and embroidered tail- 
ored designs), pique, nets (plain and tucked), laces (tail- 
ored designs). 


Cotton Cloth Demand Expected in January 


“No particular activity could have been looked for in 
Worth Street for Christmas week and, taking everything 
into consideration, our sales were quite as much as could 
have been expectede,” reports the Hunter Manufacturing 
and Commission Company. 

“In print cloth yarns business has been largely con- 
fined to 80-80s and 100-60 broadcloths, these being the 
two numbers on which the spot situation is comparatively 
tight. The continued demand on these two constructions 
once more confirms the old adage that on a low cotton 
market the demand for the sub-counts tends to dry up 
and, with price differences so slight, reverts to the best 
fabrics of their kind. 

“Following the extensive curtailment in the print cloth 
mills last week, the trade will carefully study its results 
in order to take up intelligently the subject of production 
for the first quarter of next year. 

“If converters, jobbers and cutters were going over the 
end of the year with moderate stocks, we would feel 
considerable hesitation over the textile business for the 
first quarter of 1932 but, knowing that stocks all around 
have been kept at absolute minimum over the year end, 
we cannot help but feel that before we reach February 
we shall have an excellent demand for cotton goods again. 

“Figures prepared by the Cotton-Textile Institute 
show that almost 60,000,000 more yards of cotton cloth 
have been shipped from the mills to customers this year 
than last and yet, in spite of this fact, there is no profit 
in goods today, and the only excuse for this that we can 
put our finger on is that production for the year to date 
has been 15,000,000 yards in excess of shipments. 

“It scarcely seems possible that a difference of 114 per 
cent in the total should ruin the picture, but such seems 
to be the case. Surely, if thee corrective measures neces- 
sary to bring about a balanced situation require no more 
serious sacrifice a way should be found of securing them. 
On the other hand, we have no sympathy with proposed 
measures that would tend to create an artificial situation 
in the other direction by restricting production unneces- 
sarily below consumption, for an artificial situation of 
that kind never did any industry and good for any con- 
siderable length of time.” 
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Damage in Rayon Crepes 


HERE is a certain kind of damage which occurs 

not infrequently in rayon crepe fabrics, and some- 

times in silk crepes, that has given a great deal of 
trouble and caused very much expense to numerous 
manufacturers. Sometimes for considerable periods the 
goods would be quite free from it, and then again, from 
no apparent cause, it comes to the front and results in 
serious losses to the manufacturer. This damage shows 
as small, short, dark-colored soilings continously appear- 
ing on the weft threads for some distance, and which 
show up as cross bands in the merchandise. These cross 
bands vary in length, being sometimes only 1% in. long, 
and sometimes continuing for 4 in. or 5 in., more or less. 
These bands do not occur in any regular order. While 
sometimes not far apart, there are at other times some 
yards between one band and the next. Through these 
the soiling of the threads is very liberally distributed. 
The length of the individual soils is short, being most 
generally from '%4 in. to % in. in length. Through the 
piece, in addition, there are apt to be occasional individ- 
ual soils of a somewhat similar character. 


The crepe twist rayon yarn, which constitutes the 
weft of the goods, will generally have been thrown for 
the mill by regular commission throwsters, and the dam- 
ages do not usually attract attention until after the goods 
have been dyed and finished, and ‘then the manufactur- 
er may be expected to make heavy reclamations upon the 
throwster who has thrown the rayon for him. The 
throwster, in turn, is generally entirely at sea in regard to 
the cause of the damage, and is apt to imagine that its 
origin is anything but what it actually is. 

There are a number of agencies which create soiling 
in crepe twisted rayon or silk varns. Among these may 
be mentioned the following: 

(a) The use in the soaking bath of coloring matters, 
for identification of twist, which might not be sufficiently 
fugitive, and which might stain the rayon so deeply that 
the color would used has not been sufficient fugitive, not 
be entirely discharged in the wet processing of the goods. 

(b) Particles of the finely-powdered coloring material 
which, when being weighed out, might be carried by the 
air from the place where the weighing was done, and 
which might then be deposited on any yarn, damp or dry, 
that was in the vicinity. 

(c) The handling of quills, or bobbins, by operatives 
whose hands were dirtied with blackish grease, and which 
would impregnate with such grease whatever portions of 
the thread their fingers came in contact with. 

(d) The blackening of the thread from dirty shuttle 
boxes. 


(e) The discoloring of the weft with dirty oil which 
might be present on any parts of the machinery or equip- 
ment with which rayon came in contact——guides, fliers, 
bobbins, take-up rolls, etc. 

(f) The introduction into the goods during the weav- 
ing operation of particles of oily waste, or fly, which 
would also discolor or stain the weft at the places where 
they were beaten into the cloth. 

(g) The introduction of soiling elements into the weft 
thread from outside sources. 

(h) In the soaking materials used there might be ele- 
ments that would oxidize in the dyeing process. 

So far as the coloring materials in the soaking-bath are 
concerned, it is obvious that if the coloring agent or even 
if it is all right but has been applied with too liberal 


a hand, and not sufficiently dissolved, it would naturally 
follow that discoloration of the weft might be expected. 
In this case, however, the discoloration could not be local- 
ized in such short spots but would extend for several 
inches at least. If the skeins of rayon were soaked with- 
out being untwisted, it might naturally be expected that 
the outside layers of the skein would be stained the most 
and that the staining would continue on the thread over 
the distance between its emergence from the point where 
it came to the surface until it was again buried in the 
skein, and this distance might run, perhaps, from 4 in. 
to 6 in. Such discolored threads would naturally appear 
throughout the weft, byt they would not be black, nor 
would they continue for many inches. 


SOME EFFECTS 

If particles, of dyestuff floating in the air caused the 
damage, when the affected parts of the thread went 
through the steaming operation after the twisting, the 
particles of color would spread themselves along the 
threads, generally for distances approximating half an 
inch, but these would be irregularly scattered through the 
material, and certainly would not arrange themselves in 
cross bands, and they would show as colors and would 
not be black. 

Discolorations from dirty shuttle-boxes would be of 
irregular and and rather short length, but would not 
usually be so short as those referred to, and, anyway, 
the box would gradually get rid of its dirtiness on to 
the yarns and, being thus cleared, there would be no 
recurrence of the trouble; also, such stains when they 
did occur would be by no means so close together. 

Discoloration from dirty machinery or appliances 
would be only occasional and would be scattered and 
irregular. Particles of oily waste carried by the air and 
beaten into the cloth would be of only occasion occur- 
rence, and when they occurred their cause could easily 
be determined, for there would be in each case a little 
bunch of oily fly. 

Any chemical action upon the soaking materials which 
might have taken place in the dyeing (and if it is hard 
to say whether such a thing might actually occur or not) 
would be general, and not local, in its effects. 

Quite recently the writer made an exhaustive inquiry 
for the determination of the cause of these bands of dis- 
colored yarn which have been already referred to. Some 
of the other causes of damage were also present in the 
goods. The throwsters had been blaming the staining 
materials used in the soaking bath, but for the reasons 
already set forth this hypothesis was entirely negatived, 
although discolorations from this cause, and of the 
aspect which might have been expected, were also pres- 
ent. 

So0oT ON THREAD 


The result of this investigation showed that the actuat- 
ing cause was the presence of soot upon the threads, 
soot which was due to soft coal smoke. An observation 
of these discolored bands showed that sometimes the 
right-hand twist was affected, and sometimes the left- 
hand twist, but in no case was it found that both right 
and left-hand twists were affected in the same band; 
that is, one of the twists would have the discoloration and 
the other would not, the weft having been woven in, two 
picks right-hand, two picks left-hand, and so on alter- 
nately. In order to determine at just what point in the 
throwing the discoloration was likely to have taken place, 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Knittmg Trade Notes 


Knitters Urged to Await Steadier Silk 
Market 


In a special news letter to its members the National 
Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 
states: 


“Dollar prices for raw silk, both in the open spot 
market and on the future exchange in New York con- 
tinue weak. Yen exchange remains irregular and may 
hardly be described as stabilized. Close students do not 
incline to the belief, expressed in some quarters, that yen 
exchange will go as low as 25-30c. They predict that 
yen exchange will stabilize at around 38-40c. 

“Under the prevailing circumstances, however, it ap- 
pears obviously good policy for manufacturers to await 
more positive indications of stability in the rate of ex- 
change before entering upon forward commitments for 
silk. 

“Predictions of a price of $1.75 for 78 per cent 13-15s 
are freely made in some sections of the New York mar- 
ket. Good judges of this important raw material market 
consider such predictions extreme and not likely to be 
realized. Yet the situation is so confused and and com- 
plicated that it is extremely difficult to take a definite 
price position. 

“The decline in open market prices in this country 
since abandonment of the gold standard by Japan has 
brought quotations (at the start of this week) approxi- 
mately 25c below the all-time lows established last June. 

“Considerable further inflation is expected in yen 
prices in Japan. The broad silk trade, according to com- 
mon reports, has hardly started on its spring season and 
will necessarily buy substantial quantities of silk before 
the end of January. It is not impossible that dollar 
prices will make an upturn. 

“In view of all present known factors in the raw silk 
situation, however, it is believed to be good policy for 
manufacturers to watch the market carefully, and not to 
make future commitments for the time being.” 


Get Hosiery Machine Patent 


Fred E. Kramer, Charlotte, N. C., has been granted 
a patent for a hosiery holder for full-fashioned footing 
machines. This structure relates to a cross bar having 
hooks on each end and with two clamping members 
pivoted intermediate their ends and a separate spring 
for each clamping member secured to one end thereof 
and the other ends of the clamping member have rubber 
cushions, between which the hosiery is engaged while 
held in a full-fashioned knitting machine. The patent is 
reported by Paul B. Eaton, of Charlotte, registered patent 
attorney. 


New Hosiery Patent Issued 


Patent on “an improved method of manufacturing 
stockings” has just been issued to Malcolm G. Van Ars- 
dale, president of Van Raalte & Co., New York and John 
E. Dakin, of Milton, Pa. One of the claims, of which 
there are nine, is as follows: A method of forming a 
stocking having a leg blank of knit material, and a stock- 
ing section which is formed of knit material and which 
is connected to said leg blank, which consists in knitting 
said stocking section so as to increase its length after 
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knitting its loops so that they extend through the loops 
of said leg blank intermediate the ends of said leg blank, 
and the loops of said leg blank and of said section are 
loosely interlinked. 


Standard Hose Mills Open N. Y. Sales 
Office 


A New York selling office has been opened at 271 
Church street by the Standard Hosiery Mills, Inc., Bur- 
lington, N. C., manufacturers of fancy half hose and 
women’s full fashioned hosiery. 

The new office, which is in charge of Kenneth G. Rus- 
sell, will not officially sell the Standard goods until Janu- 
ary 2. The company’s contract with the David Jacobs 
Corporation, New York, as selling agents, expires on 
December 31. 

Mr. Russell, who will act as general sales manager, 
recently resigned from the Scott-Bartels Company, New 
York, with which company, and its predecessor, the 
Rufus W. Scott Company, he had been associated for 
eight years. 


Philadelphia Knitters Curtail Output 


— 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Full-fashioned mills in this district 
are producing less hosiery than early this month, based 
on reports from several mills and on data as to number 
of workers employed, furnished by the American Federa- 
tion of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers. 

Manufacturers state that the falling off in orders is 
seasonal in character and that trading will again be ac- 
tive in January and February, according to present indi- 
cations. The hosiery union says that this seasonal de- 
cline occurred earlier this year on account of the Jap- 
anese gold standard situation. 

While important factors in the raw silk and hosiery 
manufacturing trades have stated that they feel the 
Japanese situation will shortly stabilize itself so far as 
silk prices are concerned, it is causing some buyers to act 
more cautiously. 

Manufacturers of full-fashioned point out that they 
have little to fear at this time because of the small in- 
ventories being carried in yarn or finished goods, a ma- 
jority,according to reports, manufacturing only against 
orders. One manufacturer said, “we are in position to 
take advantage of any change in silk due to our conserva- 
tive policies of recent months.” 


David Jacobs to Sell for Six Southern Mills 


David Jacobs Corporation, New York, announces that 
it will represent six additional hosiery mills, making both 
men’s and women’s goods, after January 1. 

Four are in Burlington, N. C., one in Kingsport, Tenn., 
and one in Winston-Salem, N. C. They will replace the 
product of Standard Hosiery Mills, Burlington, which, 
after selling through the local agency for five years, will 
begin to sell its lines direct after January 1. 

The Burlington mills are the Tower Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., making women’s full-fashioned hosiery; Grace Ho- 
siery Mills, Inc., men’s fancy half hose; Peerless Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., men’s fancy half hose, and Carolina Knitting 
Mills, Inc., men’s fancies and women’s seamless novelties. 

In Kingsport, the mill is Silver-Knit Hosiery Mills, 
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producing men’s fancy half hose. In Winston-Salem, the 
O’Brien Hosiery Mills, also making men’s fancies. 

Louis Hirsch, vice-president of David Jacobs Corpora- 
tion, stated that additional salesmen would shortly be 
added to the present force. The company’s lines are 
sold to wholesalers and the larger chains. 


Describes New Durene Fabrics 


What the continuing fashion for lace cloths, mesh 
weaves and rough fabrics has developed in the way of 
fancy dress cottons is illustrated by the Durene Associa- 
tion of America, which is sending a selected group of 
sample swatches to the leading retail stores of the coun- 
try. In speaking of these cloths, the association com- 
ments: 

“The outstanding success of Ricrac last year will en- 
courage more stores to stock this fabric and Cros-rac, its 
successor. Durene laces are being used by the finest 
New York dress houses for evening and informal dinner 
gowns, and softening lingerie touches on daytime dresses. 
The hand crochet idea is so strong an influence in sports- 
wear that demand is likely to be felt in piece goods de- 
partments. Of the swatches attached, the ‘hand crochet’ 
and trellis mesh reflect this trend in simulated hand- 
knits.” 

The lost of houses from which the swatches were gath- 
ered form an interesting commentary on the broadened 
character of the competition for dress fabric business at 
the present time. Among the cloths shown are Galey & 
Lord items; Dutschler, Trull & Justin’s embroidered ba- 
tiste and Lrish crochet pattern lace; Worcester Knitting 
Company's patterned eyelet effect jersey and herring- 
bone jersey; Lombardi Knitcraft’s durene and wool knit 
zephyr corded stripes; I. A. Wyner & Co.’s “Hand Cro- 
chet”; N. Erlanger, Blumgart’s Crellish Mesh, and J. & 
H. Lehman’s Irish crochet. 


New Dyestuffs from Campbell 


Three new dyestuffs have been introduced by John 
Campbell & Co., which are described by the manufactur- 
ers as follows: 

New CHROMATE Brown EB Conc. (Mordant Acid Dye) 

“A new type of this color which can be dyed by the 
meta-chrome, chrome-bottom and top-chrome methods, 
producing a deep nigger brown shade. 

“This color possesses excellent solubility, fastness to 
fulling, potting, washing, level dyeing and penertation; 
very good to ironing, alkali, acid, carbonizing and light, 
and is recommended for dyeing raw stock, slubbing and 
piece goods. It is also a very good color for machine 
dyeing.” 

Actp ANTHRACENE Rep G (Color Index No. 443) 

“An. excellent acid color, very fast to milling and is 
recommended for raw stock, knitted materials and piece 
goods. Dyed with Glauber salt and acetic acid, which 
brightens the shade and gives better exhausting proper- 
ties; also suitable for dyeing and printing pure silk and 
tin-weighed silk. It discharges very good on tin-weight- 
ed silk. 

“This color is excellent to rubbing, potting, steaming, 
sea water; very good to fulling, hot pressing, water, acid, 
alkali; moderately fast to light and stoving.” 

Actp ANTHRACENE Rep 3B (Color Index No. 487) 

“This gives a blue shade and is an exceptionally good 
color for dyeing piece goods. It can be used for shading 
chrome colors, either top-chrome or chrome-bottom. It 
also has neutral dyeing properties and can be used as a 
shading agent for coloring of animal fibres. Vegetable 
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fibres are left practically white. It is recommended to 
be dyed with Glauber salt and acetic acid, which ex- 
hauts the bath and brightens the shade. 

“This color has excellent exhausting properties, very 
good penetration, solubility and level dyeing. Can be 
used for unions in a neutral bath, silk and wool are dyed, 
cotton is slightly stained when heavy shades are desired. 
Excellent to steaming, water, washing, carbonizing, pot- 
ting and acids. Very good to fulling and perspiration, 
moderately fast to light.” 


Endless Belts Now Made at the Pulleys in 
35 Minutes 


A new type splice named the Condor Weld enables end- — 


less belt users to now make a regular stock piece of Con- 
dor Belting permanently endless on the machine, while 
the belt hangs loosely at the pulleys, announces the Man- 
hattan Rubber Manufacturing Division of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

With the Condor Weld, the two cut ends of a Condor 


Belt are interlapped, set with rubber rivets, and welded 
in 35 minutes into a permanent homogeneous union, as 
smooth and as strong as the belt itself. 

Every step of the Condor-Weld operation is done while 
the belt hangs in place, requiring no removal of pulleys, 
no dismantling of the machine, or any partial shut-down 
on adjacent machines. The whole job is done quickly 
and conveniently by a regular belt mechanic, the an- 
nouncement says. 


November Imports of Crepes 


United States imports of cotton crepes, plain or fancy, 
during November, 1931, totaled 32,000 square yards, 
weighing 9,677 pounds, and valued at $5,364, compared 
with 8,702 square yards, valued at $709, in October. 
The November imports came from the United Kingdom 
and Germany, while the United Kingdom, Germany and 
Japan were the only suppliers during October. The total 
importation of crepes for the first 11 months of 1931 
was 203,703 square yards, valued at $25,983. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


erent 


G. W. Dobbins, of Rome, Ga., a graduate of the N. C. 
State College Textile School, has been appointed designer 
at the E. M. Holt Plaid Mills, Burlington, N. C. 


B. E. Geer, who last week resigned as treasurer of the 
Judson Mills, Greenville, as noted, has not yet announced 
his future plans. 


L. C. Vincent, from the Cartex Mills, Salisbury, N. C.., 
has accepted a position with the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, 
Chester, S. C. 


S. C. Hatcher, who for some time has been with the 
Ware Shoals Manufacturing Company, has resigned to 
accept a position with the Riverside and Dan River Mills, 
Danville, Va. 


J. W. Kelly has resigned as general manager of the 
New England-Southern Mills, Pelzer, S. C., and plans to 
retire from active textile work. He will make his home 
in Anderson where he recently purchased a home. Mr. 
Kelly has been with the mills at Pelzer since 1909 when 
he became overseer of spinning at the No. 4 plant. In 
1912 he was made superintendent of that plant and in 
1917 was promoted to the general superintendency of the 
several mills. Since that time he has been in active 
charge of all of the company’s activities at Pelzer, in- 
cluding the mills, banks and farming work. 


Miss Wakefield Establishes Secretarial 
Service 


Miss Kathleen Wakefield, of Charlotte, who for some 
time has been assistant to the secretary of the Southern 
Textile Association, has resigned that position and will 
conduct a textile secretarial service to assist men who do 
not maintain their own offices and who travel much of 
their time. She will offer desk space, an office address, 
stenographic, mail forwarding, telephone and telegraph 
service and general segretarial work. Miss Wakefield’s 
offices are located at 817 Johnston Building, Charlotte. 


OBITUARY 
MILES EUGENE ROGERS 

Anderson, S. C.—Miles Eugene Rogers, for a number 
of years assistant superintendent of the Equinox Mills of 
Anderson, died at an early hour Christmas morning fol- 
lowing an illness of the past several weeks. Mr. Rogers 
contracted pneumonia following an attack of pleurisy and 
other complications contributed to his death, physicians 
said. 

Mr. Rogers was 43 years of age. He had made his 
home in Anderson for the past 13 years and had many 
friends here who deplore his untimely passage. 

He is survived by his widow and one son and one 
daughter, James and Esther Rogers. He also leaves one 
sister, Mrs. H. R. Jones, of Detroit, and one half brother, 
Richard Rogers, of Massachusetts. 


JAMES L. COKER 


Hartsville, S. C.—James L. Coker, oldest son of Major 
James L. Coker, founder of Coker College, and president 
of the Carolina Fibre Company, died here following a 
heart attack. 
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Mr. Coker was 68 years old. He was a mechanical 
engineer and a pioneer in the paper manufacturing indus- 
try of the South. 

With his father he organized and for many years con- 
ducted the Carolina Fibre Company. The company was 
managed by Mr. Coker’s brother, C. W. Coker, who died 
unexpectedly November 21. 

Mr. Coker was the inventor of machines and processes 
for paper manufacturing. He is credited with having 
been the first to establish the process of manufacture of 
paper from yellow pine. 

He was a graduate of the St. Stevens Institute of 
Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 


HAL T. POE 


Greenville, S. C_-—Hal T. Poe, prominent business man 
who was secretary of the F. W. Poe Manufacturing Com- 
pany, died Monday afternoon at his home here. He was 
75 years of age. 

Mr. Poe was reared at Pendleton, a son of the late 
William.and Ellen Taylor Poe, and was 75 years of age. 
His wife was, prior to her marriage, Miss Isadora Sloan, 
daughter of the late Ben Frank Sloan and Rebecca Gail- 
lard Benson. Mrs. Poe passed away in 1918. These 
families were well known in this section of the state. 

Mr. Poe came to Greenville about 50 years ago, and 
was for a long time associated with the First National 
Bank as cashier. Later he was elected superintendent 
of the waterworks plant here, and served also as manager 
of the Gas and Electric Company, and of the street car 
system, before these utilities were purchased by the city 
and by the Southern Public Utilities Company. Mr. Poe 
was largely instrumental in securing for the city of Green- 
ville her first street railway system. More recently he 
had been officially connected with the F. W. Poe Manu- 
facturing Company, as secretary. He was a brother of 
the late N. C. Poe, Sr., and of the late F. W. Poe, Sr. 

Mr. Poe was a member, and for many years a deacon, 
in the First Presbytertion church. 


He is survived by three sons: Harry T. Poe, Jr., and 
Thomas M. Poe, of this city, and Commander Baylis F. 
Poe, of the United States Navy, and by two daughters: 
Miss Isadore Poe, of Greenville, and Mrs. Nell Poe 
Mauldin, wife of Capt. Cleon W. Mauldin, of the U. S. 
Navy, who is at present in the Orient. 


Unit-Built Motors and Speed Reducers 


IMPLE, compact and efficient arrangement for 

powering various motor-driven equipment which 

operates at reduced motor speeds is afforded by new 
unit drives now available from the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, Nuttall Works, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. In announcing this development the company 
says: 

“These new drives which are known as gearmotors, 
consist of speed reducers combined with motors forming 
self-contained units only a few inches longer overall than 
motors alone. Prominent advantages afforded by this 
combination of power and sped reducing equipment in- 
clude economy in space requirements, easy and simplified 
installation, reduced number of drive parts, high effi- 
ciency of operation, and assured low maintenance re- 
quirements. 

“Each unit includes a Westinghouse type CS general 
purpose induction motor and a double reduction, non- 
planetary type helical gear speed reducer built onto the 
one-piece motor frame forming a sturdy and rigid assem- 
bly which is supported entirely by the motor feet.” 
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An improvement in motor construction incorporated in 
these unit drives is the pre-wound primary core which 
is separable from the stator frame, the announcement 
states. This feature is claimed to effect economies in 


motor operation and maintenance, and in repair parts: 


stocks and to permit quick and inexpensive change of 
motor speed, voltage and phase. 


‘Practically indestructible rotor, dual treated windings, 
directed ventilation, and ball bearings are other motor 
construction features of these drives,” claimed by the 
makers who further state: 

“The simple speed-reducing mechanism is fully enclos- 
ed in a two-piece housing which is rigidly bolted to the 
motor frame. 


“The desired reduction of motor speed is obtained 
smoothly and quietly by helical gears and pinions the 
teeth of which are cut to a high degree of accuracy by 
the hobbing process. Heat-treatment by the BP “tough- 
hard’ process makes this gearing remarkably strong and 
highly resistant to wear and shock loads. All gear and 
pinion shafts are supported on roller bearings. By a 
simple splash system of lubrication, all moving parts of 
the speed reducing mechanism and one motor bearing 
receive a copious supply of oil continuously during opera- 
tion. The lower section of the housing forms a reservoir 
for the lubricant. The other motor bearing is packed 
with grease. Seals on all shafts entirely prevent oil 
escapement into the motor windings and to the outside 
of the unit at shaft apertures. Adjoining faces of the 
two /sections of the housings are accurately machined 
and securely bolted together forming an oil-tight, dirt- 
proof enclosure. No gasket is used. Convenient plugs 
for checking the oil level, refilling or draining the oil 
supply are provided. 

“Initial lubricant requirements for these units range 
from 1% quarts for the smallest size to 44% quarts for 
the largest, with only infrequent refilling necessary there- 
after. 

“Ventilating air for the motor is taken through an 
opening in the lower section of speed reducer housing 
and properly directed by a curved shield integral with 
the interior of the housing. 

“Acessibility to gearmotor parts is readily obtained by 
removing the top section of the housing. This can be 
done without removing the drive from its mounting or 
uncoupling it from the driven equipment. By removing 
the motor bearing bracket permits pulling out the com- 
plete rotor assembly including oil seal, bearing and pion- 
ion on the shaft. 

‘“Gearmotors are built in sizes or %2 to 15 horsepower 
with a wide selection of output ranging from 69 to 1550 
rp.m. A change in the output of any unit speed can 
readily be made at a small percentage of its initial cost.” 


Market Hopes Based On Very Light Trade 
Inventories 


(Journal of Commerce) 

While with a few outstanding exceptions cottons and 
rayons have continued to sell only in limited quantities, 
observers find several constructive factors at work which 
tend to make the fine gray goods picture substantially 
brighter, as the year draws to a close, than it was a 
month ago. 

The exceptions to the slow volume have been combed 
piques and all-rayon crepes, substantial quantities of 
both these cloths having been moved consistently for sev- 
eral weeks. In both cases, spots are now commanding 


a premium in some constructions, and a fairly good back- 
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log of unfilled orders has been built up. Combed piques, 
usually wide wales, have met with a definitely good re- 
sponse in Southern resort costumes. Sponsors of the 
movement to make pique a high-style material, count 
on the influence of Southern resort acceptance as an un- 
failing barometer of the probable popularity of the cloth 
in spring and summer apparel. All-rayon crepes have 
been bought in substantial quantities, usually for print- 
ing purposes, and as yet there has been little diminishing 
of the demand, despite the consistently good sales of the 
past several weeks. 


STAPLE CLOTHS DORMANT 


Aside from these cloths there have been few style of 
goods attracting any consistently good demand, although 
there has been spasmodic interest in both rayon and cot- 
ton meshes. Several novelty weaves are being intro- 
duced with fair success. There has also been a fair call 
for dotted swisses, several substantial contracts having 
been placed in this division. Such staples as lawns, or- 
gandie, voile, poplin and marquisettes have been quiet. 

Two rather closely related developments have gone far 
toward stabilizing prices during the past few weeks. The 
chief influence has been the more wdespread curtailment 
of production, which has left the industry at a fraction 
of capacity, which some centers contend is much smaller 
than is generally believed. Concomitant with curtail- 
ment has been a marked reduction in the number of close- 
out offerings by mills finding it necessary to make quick 
disposal of stocks to acquire urgently needed cash. Over 
a long period there had been frequent offerings of this 
type which inevitably resulted in breaking down the 
price structure. While there are few who would contend 
that such offerings have been entirely eliminated, it is 
generally admitted that it is no longer possible for buy- 
ers to shop the market whenever goods are required and 
be certain of finding some mill in a position where it 
must dispose of goods at concessions. 


Prices More STABLE 


Thus, while there has been no positive influence giving 
strength to the general price structure, one of the most 
important weakening influences has been largely over- 
come. The soundness of the contention that this would 
help prices cannot be question, for already the result 
has appeared. Prices during the past month have re- 
ceded only occasionally, and in nothing like the landslide 
fashion of previous months. 

Most sellers are confident that after the smoke of the 
year-end has cleared away something much better in the 
way of buying must develop to supply even the most 
meager requirements for spring and summer trade. Some 
are counting on the price appeal to give impetus to the 
seasonal pick-up. In several centers it is pointed out 
that spot stocks require very little in the way of buying 
to be wiped out and on this basis look for occasional 
price advances in wanted constructions. 

Novetties Have BEEN SLOW 


Novelties generally have met with little response. 
Converters are hesitant about what they term “taking 
chances” with new introductions, Moreover, sellers of 
novelties have found that there is little they can do in 
the way of pushing their goods, since to display designs 
to a buyer who is at the moment uninterested makes 
those designs “old stuff’ when and if the buyers does 
show some interest. 

Novelty meshes, however, have met a fair response, 
apparently in reflection of some success in the move- 
ment of the finished goods. Fancy shirtings have con- 
tinued to sell at the slow pace to which sellers have by 
now become accustomed. 
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Sulphonated Oil Manufacturers Form 
Association 


At a meeting held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, representatives of twelve manufacturers recently 
completed the final organization details of the Sulpho- 
nated Oil Manufacturers’ Association, a new trade body, 
national in scope, which is comprised of most of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of sulphonated oils and their products. 
The following officers were elected for the first year: 
Charles P. Gulick, National Oil Products Company, 
president; Chester M. Braham, The Arkansas Company, 
Inc., vice-president; H. B. Sweatt, secretary and treas- 
urer. The offices of the association will be at 55 West 
Forty-second street, New York, N. Y. 


The association has been formed for the purpose of 
improving conditions both within the industry and _ be- 
tween producers and consumers. To this end, a code of 
business practices will be adopted with the idea of pro- 
moting ethical methods of manufacturing and merchan- 
dising; to promote open and fair competition, and to dis- 
courage misrepresentations as to+uses and qualities of 
sulphonated oils. Industry statistics relative to produc- 
tion, sales, shipments and stocks on hand will be com- 
piled and disseminated. Tariff and railroad rate matters 
also will be considered. 

Many oils obtained by the sulphonation process have 
gained tremendous importance in the textile, leather, pa- 
per, glue and other industries; but despite this fact great 
confusion exists in the various methods of analysis and 
various nomenclatures. There are many methods of test- 
ing sulphonated oils today, the Volumetric, the Rapid, 
the Cold Test, Separation, Simplified Comparative, Japan 
Wax, Benedikt, and Ether Extraction method, and the 
results obtained from these and other methods employed 
frequently vary. It will be the purpose of the Sulpho- 
nated Oil Manufacturers’ Association to work with the 
Bureau of Standards, American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, the American Leather Chemists 
Association, and other group organizations to simply and 
standardize by nomenclature and method the various 
processes and measuring sticks used in buying and selling 
sulphonated oils. 


Charles P. Gulick, president of the association, said in 
announcing the incorporation of the association: “A 
prime factor in the organization of the manufacturers of 
sulphonated oils into a trade body is to improve market- 
ing relationships between the producer and consumer. 

‘We plan as soon as possible to standardize analytical 
methods and have them accepted and recognized by the 
Bureau of Standards in Washington and the different 
consumer organizations. It will be the aim of the asso- 
ciation to co-operate with industries that use our prod- 
ucts; to study their problems in which the use of sulpho- 
nated oil is concerned; to discover and disseminate data 
through research which will perfect and widen the uses 
of our products; and to foster a closer understanding be- 
tween the manufacturers and the users of sulphonated 
oils. 

It is the hope of the organization that the badge of 
membership in the Sulphonated Oil Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation will guarantee a high order of business integrity 
and responsibility on the part of all sellers to all buyers.” 

The Sulphonated Oil Manufacturers’ Association is 
incorporated under the laws of New York State. Among 
the leading producers affiliated with the new organization 
as charter members are: Atlas Refinery, Arkansas Com- 
pany, Inc., John Campbell & Co., Consolidated Color & 
Chemical Co., A. Klipstein & Co., The Martin Dennis 
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Co., National Oil Products Co., Onyx Oil & Chemical 
Co., Providence Drysalters Co., Royce Chemical Co., 
Salem Oil & Grease Co., and L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


Grayness in White Rayon Shirting 
Ascribed to Laundries 


By HERBERT C. ROBERTS 
Manager Textiles Sales, E. F. Houghton & Co. 


It is the writer’s opinion, based on his experience in 
various mills and laundries, that any grayness of white 
rayon shirtings, etc., is the fault of the laundering and 
not the fault of processing the goods when the fabric was 
manufactured, dyed, bleached and finished. 

If a rayon shirt is going to turn gray or be discolored 
due to any fault inherent in the rayon or in the materials 
used in processing it, it will do so before it Ils laundered. 
After it is laundered any grayness or yellowness, in 99 
cases Out of 100, can be attributed to the laundering prac- 
tice employed. 

Some of the common causes of white goods turning 
gray because of improper laundering methods are: 

1.—Running the “break” too hot, which sets stains 
in the goods. 

2.—Use of insufficient soap for washing the goods in 
hard water and forming lime soaps in the goods. 

3.—Careless use of bleaching solutions in the laundry 
process. 

4.—Not maintaining sufficient suds in the laundry 
wheel while the goods are being washed. 

Y Ptaescimadl rinsing of the goods after they are wash- 
ed. 

6.—Using too hot a rinse water, which has a tendency 
to break down the soap. 

7.—The use of sours or antichlors to kill the bleach 
remaining in the goods before the soap has been thor- 
oughly removed. 

8.—Using the sour bath to neutralize the bleach in- 
correctly. 

9.—Adding bluing to whiten and brighten the goods 
which have not been properly cleaned. 

10.—The use of strong caustic alkalies in the launder- 
ing process. 


While it might be possible for a rayon manufacturer 
to only partially bleach his rayon and then make up 
the balance of the whiteness desired by tinting or bluing, 
this seems highly improbable to the writer. Rayon man- 
ufacturers, that is to say, the people who make rayon 
yarn, have so much money invested in their plant that 
we doubt very much if they would do anything that 
might jeopardize their standing, and practice of this 
kind certainly could be considered as a means of jeopard- 
izing their reputation. 

Furthermore, if this were done when the warp was 
sized, the size solution would wash off the bluing, and 
the goods would appear to be yellow and only partially 
bleached during the weaving operation. We doubt if 
any rayon fabrics are woven today and go directly to 
the garment maker. This would apply to rayon under- 
wear either made from woven goods or knit goods. 

In other words, the rayon manufacturer and those 
who make good firm rayon have their troubles and their 
problems and they will make all mistakes at times; but 
when it is a case of yellowness in rayon underwear or in 
rayon shirting material it is our opinion that the above 
parties are not at fault, but the laundry or laundering 
methods used to clean the goods after they have been 
worn. 


| 
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FIVE OUTSTANDING DAYS 


OF THE KNITTING CALENDAR 


The Twenty-kighth Annual 


Knitting Arts Exhibition 


Commercial Museum 
Philadelphia 


April 11-12-13-14-15, 1932 


FIVE DAYS in which the heads of the knitting 
trade will gather at the Commercial Museum to 
view the largest and most educational display 
of knitting machinery and allied products in 
the country. 


FIVE DAYS to actually demonstrate your 
products to thousands of mill executives, super- 
intendents and purchasing agents. 


FIVE DAYS to find new customers and renew 
acquaintance with old customers. 


FIVE DAYS to familiarize your name to thou- 
sands and build solid and dependable business 
for the future. 


FIVE DAYS that will increase your sales for 
YEARS to come. | 


NO MANUFACTURER, DISTRIBUTOR, JOBBER or DEALER 
selling the knitting trade can afford to overlook these 


FIVE DAYS 


SPACE NOW SELLING 


Write, wire or phone for information 


Chester I. Campbell, General Manager, 329 Park Square Bldg., Boston 
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What Have You Lost? 


One man said to another, “‘I am sorry to hear 
that you have lost everything.” 

The second man, looking him in the eye, said: 

‘You have been misinformed. I have not lost 
everything. 

‘IT have not lost my health and that means a 
lot to me. 

‘“T have not lost the love of my wife and chil- 
dren and they are probably closer to me today 
than ever before. 

‘I have not lost my character and believe that 
I still have the confidence and esteem of a large 
circle of friends. 

“Tt is true that I have lost my money but I 
still have my health and family and character, 
things that money can not buy, and I do not 
consider that I have lost everything; in fact, I 
have lost only a small part of the things which I 
possessed. 

“I can make money again by hard work but 
had I lost my health or my family or my charac- 
ter they would have been very difficult and pos- 
sibly impossible to replace.”’ 

There is.a philosophy in the above statement 
which is peculiarly fitted to the present time and 
conditions. 

The man who has not lost a considerable por- 
tion of his wealth or who does not find the mone- 
tary value of his assets greatly depreciated, is 
unusual today. 

Families who have become accustomed to liv- 
ing in luxury find themselves with exceedingly 
limited incomes and are being gradually forced 
to deny themselves many things to which they 
have become accustomed, but they have so much 
left that it should not be a cause for gloom or 
suicide. 


The truth is that most people, even with their 
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reduced incomes, are living far easier lives than 
they were in 1914 or years prior. 

Families who hesitated fifteen years ago to 
buy a small automobile have become accustomed 
to having several cars and feel that they can not 
get along with one and those who formerly had 
one servant have become accustomed to three or 
four. 

Many of the world’s greatest economists con- 
tinue to predict the coming of another period of 
inflation and it is logical to expect a reaction 
from the present low values and reduced produc- 
tion but it is not well for people to delay adjust- 
ing their living and expenditures because they 

-are hopeful of another period of prosperity. 

If present conditions were related to the 
United States only, they would not be difficult 
to overcome but they are interwoven with those 
of the entire world, including war debts and the 
solution is not entirely within our hands. 

For at least ten years many men have lived 
easy and worked little, but the man who succeeds 
in the future will be the one who is willing to get 
down to hard labor and to walk to work if nec- 
essary. 

The trouble is that most of us are looking back 
from 1931 at the peaks and high spots of the 
preceding twelve years. 

A better perspective is to mentally journey 
back to 1913 and 1914 and after refreshing our 
memories relative to the conditions and sur- 
roundings of those years, look at 1931 across 
the heights of such years as 1920 and 1929 and 
be thankful for the temporary prosperity which 
we did enjoy. 

Looking backward from 1931 we see the boom 
years as the expected and normal. 

Looking forward from 1914 we see them as 
unusual and we will not expect the early return 
of such conditions. 

The pendulum was swung far too low and we 
expected better times in 1932, but it will be a 
mistake to expect too much. 

The man who works in 1932 as he did in 1913 
and 1914 will not fare badly. 

‘“T have not lost everything; I have only lost 
my money,” said the man. 

That is a good philosophy with which to end 
1931 and begin 1932. 


Goat Whiskers for Uncle Sam 


The basis of common law is that a debtor 
shall be ‘“‘just before generous.”’ 

Great Britain finds it difficult to pay the 
United States $159,000,000 but has recently 
spent $608,000,000 on her military and naval 
establishments. 

France says that she is unable to pay the 
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$50,000,000 which is now due but has recently 
spent $547,000,000 on increased armaments. 

Belgium finds it difficult to pay us $7,900,000 
but spends $23,200,000 on armament. 

Italy tells us that she can not pay $14,700,000 
but spends $332,000,000 on her army and navy. 

Little Roumania claims inability to send us 
$800,000 which is due but finds $67,000,000 for 
increased armament. 

Every year since the war Germany has bor- 
rowed from the United States more money than 
she has paid out as reparations. 

Germany has built fine highways and artistic 
bridges and has even erected immense Govern- 
ment owned apartment houses for which no need 
exists today. Germany has borrowed money 
from us and loaned it to Russia in order to se- 
cure for herself trade advantages. 

There is no such thing as cancellation of war 
debts. The proposals should be referred to as 
transfers. 

The bonds issued by the United States to ob- 
tain the money loaned European countries must 
be paid by some one. 

The proposal is that the obligation to pay the 
bonds be transferred from European nations to 
the backs of the taxpayers of the United States. 

We have no ill will towards the nations of 
Europe but can see no reason why we should 
allow a transfer of war debt obligations. 

It looks like they are trying to put goat whis- 
kers on Uncle Sam. 


How Strange? 


The following is an extract from a press dis- 
patch sent out from Danville, Va., on December 
23rd. 

Danville, Va.—W. G. Binkley, alleged to be identified 
with the Communist movement in Danville, was arrested 
by Chief of Police James H. Martin here today in the 
alleged act of distributing incendiary dodgers in a Negro 
settlement. He represented himself as being an attorn- 
ney from Winston-Salem, and a graduate of the Univ- 
sity of North Carolina. 

They claim that we were “all wet’? when we 
charged that a small group of radical professors 
at the University of North Carolina have been 
teaching communism but behold a sample of 
their handiwork. 

This product seems to prefer to do his work 
among negroes and we wonder if that throws any 
light upon the recent entertaining and honoring 
of the negro, Langston Hughes at the University. 

After Langston Hughes had almost literally 
spit in the faces of the white people of the South 
the editor of the official publication of the Uni- 
versity, The Daily Tar Heel, said that his poetry 
and his speakings were “the expression of a clear 
and sincere spirit.” 
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It was no worse to be caughhebnobbing with 
negroes down a back alley than-to Write that 
statement under the circumstances. : 

The University of North Carolina as a whole 
is sane and sound but they will ultimately suffer 
if they refuse to determine for their institution, 
‘“‘where freedom of speech ends and license be- 
gins.”’ 


Mentality of the Professor 


These “college professors” David Clark was 
talking about, several weeks ago, have them- 
selves turned critics. They gathered in annual 
convention at Milwaukee, one day last week, 
and devoted the time to exposition of their views 
on the general weak tendencies of the times and 
people. They regard Amos and Andy as “the 
most remarkable piece of stupidity yet placed 
on the air.” The movies were dismissed as 
“frightful.”’ Legislatures were classed as “‘lack- 
ing in intelligence,” and voters lack “the finer 
sensibilities of life.” Strange to say, one college 
professor declared one college product—the 
graduate—as being ‘“‘not a man, but an intellec- 
tual infant.” Among college students, democra- 
cy is “rather a ridiculous thing.” - As to “the 
National taste,’ it has “sunk to appalling 
depths.” The University Clubs are “but bright 
centers of the intellectual life where the alumni 
cluster around the radio and hang on the words 
of the football announcer.’”’ Looks like they 
are bound to give Clark an opening for an “I 
told you so!’ —Charlotte Observer. 


Why They Are Optimistic 


If converters, jobbers and cutters were going 
over the end of the year with moderate stocks, 
says the Hunter Manufacturing and Commission 
Company, we would feel considerable hesitation 
over the textile business for the first quarter of 
1932 but, knowing that stocks all around have 
been kept at absolute minimum over the year 
end, we cannot help but feel that before we 
reach February we shall have an excellent de- 
mand for cotton goods again. 


Federal Council of Churches Approves 
Birth Control 


The Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
an organization which is not under the control 
of and does not represent the churches, recently 
voted its approval of birth control. 

Our only observation is that it is a pity that 
the parents of some of the parasites who domi- 
nate that organization had not practiced birth 
control to a greater extent. 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC. 


Successors to 


Cotton Goods Depts. Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
In Charge of T. Holt Haywood 
Reynolds Bldg. Phone 2-3302 Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Selling Agents for 


COTTON, RAYON AND HOSIERY MILLS 
New York Offices: 65-69 Leonard St. 


PRACTICAL 
MILL CONSULTANTS 


The Textile Development Co. 


Sidney S. Paine, President 


1001 Jefferson 
80 Federal St., Standard Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. Greensboro, N. C. 


Deveropwert 


—— 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 
Finest Quality Reeds 


Greensbora, N. C. 
Phone 5071 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 4255 
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Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
SPARTANBURG 


NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can 
depend on it that the high quality is 
guaranteed—that the weight and cir- 
cle is always correct, and that all are 
uniformly tempered which insures 
even running, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton,Mass 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P.O. Box 843 P. O. Box 720 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The liquidation of all the equip- 
ment in the plant of the Savona Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and of the Birge Company, of Bristol, Vt., also 
has been placed in the hands of H. M. McCord, New 
York. 


Maiwen, N. C.—The Hightower Spinning Company 
has been organized to take over the Sherwood Mills of 
Maiden. The company began operation this week. H. H. 
Heavener is president and treasurer; J. F. Fairchild, 
superintendent. 


GREENVILLE, S$. C.—Southern Weaving Company will 
pay a 3% per cent semi-annual dividend on preferred 
stock on January 1. 

Dividends to stockholders will amount to about $11,- 
750. Dividends on common stock will total about $10,- 
000 and that on preferred will amount to about $1,750. 

Other cotton mills of Greenville will hold directors’ 
meetings soon to declare dividends. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Hudson Silk Hosiery Company, 
Inc., F. Seifart, 712 N. Brevard street, purchased equip- 
ment for throwing plant from Atwood Machine Company, 
Stonington, Conn., and from Universal Winding Com- 
pany, 95 South street, Boston, Mass., for installation in 
mill under construction. 


Mayopan, N. C.—~The Washington Mills Company, of 
Winston-Salem, N. C., owner of the local plant of the 
mills by the same name, expects the work on the addition 
here to be completed by the first of the year. The new 
addition will be four stories high with basement affording 
50,000 square feet of floor space. 


Co_umBiA, S. C.—Reorganization of the Winnsboro 
Mills of Winnsboro as a South Carolina corporation with 
capital stock of $750,000, was announced at the office 
of W. P. Blackwell, secretary of state. 

The mills formerly were incorporated in Massachu- 
setts, documents here indicated. The corporation, is 
authorized under terms of the charter to carry on all 
operations pertaining to the manufacture of textile fab- 
rics and by-products. 

Harry C. Hand is president, William M. Stevens is 
secretary and A. Roy Myers treasurer. Other directors 
are D. P. Mitchell, Jr.. R. J. Gorman, D. H. Jackman 
and George V. Reilly. 


Mayo, S. C.—Notice of a meeting of the stockholders 
of the Mary Louise Mills, for the purpose of considering 
whether or not the mill shall be liquidated was issued 
by H. T. Crigler, president. 

Walter C. Ballard, of 78 Chauncey Street, Boston, is 
treasurer of the mill which is one of the smaller textile 
plants in the county, producing yarns. 

The stockholders are called to meet at noon on Janu- 
ary 26, 1932, at the offices of the mill at Mayo. 

The session, according to Mr. Crigler’s notice, is called 
for the purpose of considering “‘whether this corporation 
shall go into liquidation, wind up its affairs and dissolve.” 
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| MILL News ITEMS 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—The case of Erwin W. Linscott 
against the Cadet Hosiery Company, having been trans- 
ferred from the Columbia division to Nashville, was 
heard by Judge John J. Gore in District Court. The 
litigation involves $150,000 represented by certain stocks 
of the Cadet Hosiery Company. One of the charges 
avowed by the claimants is that the sale of the stock 
was an illegal transaction and in violation of the Blue 
Sky Act. Caldwell & Co. is involved in the suit, as the 
sales were negotiated in part through that concern, it is 
alleged. The affairs of the hosiery company are in the 
hands of a receiver, who is represented by Bass, Berry & 
Sims. 


Hicu Pornt, N. C. — Four hundred employes were 
added to the already large force of workmen at the local 
plants of the Hillcrest Silk Mills and the Stehli Silks 
Corporation beginning Monday evening, December 28. 

It was announced that adding additional employes was 
made necessary by orders that have already been receiv- 
ed, which will make it necessary for each plant to resume 
a capacity schedule. 

The plants closed down the night of December 23 for 
the Christmas holiday season and resumed operating 
schedule Monday morning, when the additional opera- 
tives were put on the job. 

Three eight-hour shifts will be instituted by the Stehli 
Silks Corporation. At the present time this corporation 


has two shifts working at both of their large plants here. , 
The Hillcrest Silk Mills will inaugurate two shifts in- | 
stead of the presently greatly curtailed one-shift which | 


has been in progress, according to statement made by 
W. L. Sprye, superintendent of this company. It was 
also stated that the expanded production schedules will 
be maintained indefinitely. 

The Stehli Silk Corporation has been using an operat- 
ing force of 525, divided between a ten-hour shift and an 
eleven-hour shift. Three eight-hour shifts will increase 
production 12’ per cent, it has been estimated, and will 
furnish employment for from 200 to 250 additional work- 
ers when the third shift swings into full operation at the 
mill. 


Textiles, Inc. Does Not Plan Night Work 


Gastonia, N. C.—A. G. Miers, president of Textiles, 
Inc., with a chain of twenty-one combed sales yarn mills 
in Gaston county, N. C., authorized the following: 

“It is not our thought that night operation should be 
resumed by any mills and particularly ourselves or that 
any sales yarn should be manufactured except against 
a bona fide requisition for shipment.”’ 

This statement was made by Mr. Myers to suplement 
and clarify the news dispatches sent out from Gastonia 
last week to the effect that the mills operated by Textile, 
Inc., were resuming full time operations. 

Mr. Myers stated: “It is not contemplated that our 
mills will resume night operations or manufacture any 
yarn for which they do not have shipping instructions. 
With many requisitions now coming in for shipments 
after January Ist we feel confident that full daylight 


operations will be justified for our mills during the first 
quarter of the new year.” 
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Damage in Rayon Crepes 
(Continued from Page 11) 


the discolored weft yarn from about 3 in. of a discolor- 
ed weft band was carefully removed in one continuous 
thread, quite a tedious process, as the intervening picks 
had to be drawn out and got rid of. When such a 
thread is removed the discolorations are not nearly so 
easy to see as when in the cloth, and therefore, as it 
was removed, at each of the discolorations a well-defined 
black mark was made on the thread with a pencil. Care- 
ful measurements were then made from stain to stain; 
the total number of stains aggregating 175 in a length 
of about 1,530 in. The great majority of these stains 
repeated at intervals approximating 4'% in., and not in- 
frequently in multiples of this length, such as 9 in., 13% 
in., etc. Of course, there were many other spacings that 
were irregular in length, sometimes much shorter, some- 
times much longer, and occasionally many yards apart, 
but, as said before, the approximate spacing of 4% in. 
was very greatly in evidence. This distance corresponds 
with the circumference of a moderately-filled iron-head 
bobbin, such as is used for the take-up on the Atwood 
type of spinning frames. 


The attachment of the particles of soot to the thread 
might be expected to take place at such times as the 
frames were stopped, particularly over the week-end. 
Soot-laden air would then find its way into the mill, and 
the carbon would be deposited upon the take-up bobbins. 
Of course, it would also fall upon the skeins which were 
on the swifts, but from these most of it would be shaken 
off when their revolutions commenced. When these take- 
up bobbins were filled they would go to the steam-box, 
and under the influence of the steam, with its heat, mois- 
ture, and pressure, they would impregnate the threads 
with their doscoloration, and particularly in the case of 
rayon yarns they would spread along the threads for a 
short distance. When the yarn was subsequently wound 
off on to cops, or quills, and when these were woven into 
the goods, the discolorations would then be distributed 
in the form of the bands already referred to. 


Microscopical examinations of the scattered soilings 
through the pieces, due to oily waste, etc., did not disclose 
anything but the oily soiling that was to be expected. 
In every one of the instances, however, in the soils which 
occurred in these cross bands, particles of unabsorbed 
carbon were to be detected. Sometimes these black car- 
bon particles were very numerous, sometimes there were 
only a few of them. They were particles of unconsumed 
coal which had been carried along with the sooty ele- 
ments with which they were combined. 

Having ascertained the originating cause of the trouble, 
its remedy was relatively easy to arrange for by having 
the window sashes made practically air-tight and by not 
having any open windows when any sooty atmosphere 
prevailed. There are methods that might be employed, 
and which, in the judgment of the writer always should 
be employed, in the arranging of the furnaces so that any 
smoke from the chimneys would be negligible, and that 
unconsumed carbon, which should give up its heat in the 
furnaces, would not thus be discharged into the air. 

If, on the other hand, railroad trackage was close to the 
mill, this smoky air could not be guarded against. Silk 
mills in the United States making yarn dyed goods, if 
they produce their own power and are not electrically 
driven, almost invariably burn only anthracite coal, as 
otherwise all kinds of soiling of the colored goods might 
be expected. This is not so important in the case of mills 
making piece dyed goods, but it would be preferable to 
employ only anthracite coal in making those fabrics also. 
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Considering the loss to the mills from the heavy claims 
that result from goods so damaged, probably a loss of 50 
cents on the dollar, or more, any expense attendant upon 
the prevention of the trouble would be a relativly minor 
matter.—Si#k Journal and Rayon World. 


Mills Receive Tax Refunds 


Among Southern mills that reiceved Federal tax re- 
funds during 1931 are the following: 


(JSEORGIA 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, $7,658; Pepper- 
ton Cotton Mills, $3,621; Canton Cotton Mills, Canton, 
$2,145; Crystal Springs Bleachery, Chickamauga, $855; 
Granville Hosiery Mills, Grantville, $2,299; Hillside Cot- 
ton Mills, LaGrange, $2,361; LaFayette Cotton Mills, 
LaFayette, $817; Palmetto Cotton Mills, Palmetto, $3,- 
727; Riverside Mills, Augusta, $1,132; Westcott Hosiery 
Mills, Dalton, $552. 


SouTH CAROLINA 


Alice Manufacturing Co., Easley, $2,831; Alma Mills, 
Gafiney, $1,713; Aragon Baldwin Cotton Mills, Chester, 
$34,132; Bellis Department Store, Rock Hill, $758; 
Clifton Manufacturing Co., Clifton, $1,192; Darlington 
Manufacturing Co., $1,618; Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, 
$558: Duncan Mills, Greenville, $9,307; Rundale Mills, 
Spartanburg, $1,730; Gafiney Manufacturing Co., Gaff- 
ney, $1,709; Glenwood Cotton Mills, $16,830; Joanna 
Cotton Mills, Goldville, $4,902: Laurens Cotton Mills, 
Laurens, $11,310; Mills Mill, Greenville, $1,965; Ninety- 
Six Cotton Mills, Greenwood, $2,254: Piedmont Manu- 
facturing Co., Piedmont, $10,929; Republic Cotton 
Mills, Great Falls, $4,766; Southern Worsted Corpora- 
tion, Greenville, $1,531; Union Bleachery, Greenville, 
$1,441: Watts Mills, Laurens, $7,973. 


Textile Engravers Open Southern Plant 


The Delgrave Company of Newark, N. J., one of the 
best known textile engraving concerns in America, has 
established a Southern plant at Spartanburg from which 
to take care of their increasing business in this section. 
The company leased the building on Arch street former- 
ly occupied by. the Star Hosiery Mill and has already 
begun operation under the management of Robt. Stock- 
man, son of the president of the Delgrave Company. 

The new plant at Spartanburg, when in full operation, 
will employ more than 100 men, it was said. Most of 
these will be secured locally and trained for this highly 
specialized work by a nucleus of skilled workers who are 
being brought down from the Newark plant. 

The product of the Delgrave Company consists of the 
plates used in the printing of cloth, the pattern desired 
being engraved on the metal plate. 


Business is Good With Gilmer 


The L. H. Gilmer Company, Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufacturers of V-belts and other types of power trans- 
mission belting, has just concluded the regular annual 
factory conference. Attending this meeting were over 
fifty men, comprising field salesmen, engineers, and de- 
partment heads. 

During 1931 definite progress has been made in finding 
increased application for Gilmer products together with 
a much broader distribution. This has been due to the 


quality of product, coupled with intensive merchandising 
methods. 
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Practical Textile Designing 


BY THOMAS NELSON 
Dean of The Textile School N. C. State College 


This is one of a series of articles on designing by 
Dean Nelson, a recognized authority on the subject. 
The articles are extremely practical and will be found 
particularly helpful by the younger men who are just 
beginning to study designing. The next article will 
appear next week.—Editor. 


WARP BACKED FABRICS 


These fabrics are used extensively for trousering, also 
for ribbons and trimmings in which both sides made be 
of different color and material. The effect of the weaves 
and yarns used often gives to the back of the fabric an 
appearance equally as good as the face. The purpose in 
adding a backing is to give additional weight to the 
fabric without changing the face of the fabric. Two 
sets of harness shafts are generally used, the front shafts 
to weave face pattern, the back set to weave backing 
pattern. The binding of the backing threads to the face 
is very important and must be done correctly or faulty 
fabrics will be made. Whenever backing threads are 
brought to the face of a fabric it is essential that the face 
threads be raised at the same time so as to effectually 


6rrerrerrar 
Fig 304 


cover up these backing threads. The backing threads 
should be stitched evenly to the face fabric, that is, an 
equal number of times in one repeat of the pattern. 

The following designs will illustrate this principle. 
Letters in illustration represent, F, face; B, back. 

Fig. 295 illustrates an eight harness warp sateen for 
face weave. 

Fig. 296 illustrates this weave arranged on its own 
threads. 

Fig. 297 illustrates the eight harness sateen for back 
weave. This will allow the warp to float at the back 
of fabric. 

Fig. 298 illustrates the complete design. 

2 
Fig. 299 illustrates the — twill for face weave. 
2 


Fig. 300 illustrates this weave arranged on its own 
threads. 


Fig. 301 illustrates the complete design with an eight 
harness filling sateen back. Pattern complete on 16 
threads and eight picks. 


Fig. 302 illustrates the — twill for face weave. 
2 
Fig. 303 illustrates this weave arranged on its own 
threads in the proportion of two face to one back. 
Fig. 304 illustrates the complete design with a plain 
weave for backing. 


South Carolina Tax Assessments 


Columbia, S$. C_—The South Carolina Tax Commission 
has notified the auditor of Fairfield County of the assess- 
ment placed on the Winnsboro Mill for the year 1931. 
This is the only textile manufacturing industry in this 
entire county. The assessment is the same as for the 
past year, $1,617.80. 

KERSHAW County LIsT 

The auditor of Kershaw County has been notified of 
the assessments placed on the two textile manufacturing 
plants of this county for the year 1931, which are as 
follows: 

Hermitage Cotton Mills at Camden, $137,500, same 
as for last year; Kendall Mill, Wateree Division at 
Camden, $208,700 unchanged. 

Marion County PLANTS 

The Marion County auditor has been notified of the 
assessment placed on the only cotton mill in this county, 
the Marion Manufacturing Co., for the year 1931. The 
assessment was placed at $35,000, as against $40,000 for 
the past year. 

CHARLESTON COUNTY ASSESSMENTS 


The assessments placed on the textile manufacturing 
industries in Charleston County for the year 1931, ag- 
gregates $735,000, as against $785,120, for 1930. 

The assessments are: American Manufacturing Co. at 
Charleston, $189,000; General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
at North Charleston, $496,000, and the Williamston Mills 
at Charleston, $50,000. There were no changes in the 
assessments, except in the case of the Williamston Mills, 
which was reduced from $100,120. 


Geo. Cocker Gets Patent 

Gastonia, N. C.—George Cocker has been granted a 
patent on a winding machine after a waiting period of 
nearly three years. His application had been undergoing 
consideration by the United States Patent Office since 
April 19, 1929. 

The Cocker Machine and Foundry Company of Gas- 
tonia has been assigned the device for manufacturing 
purposes. 

Ten claims for unique features in the device are pro- 
tected by the government’s decree. 

In the technical terminology of the Patent Office the 
invention is described as follows: 

“The combination with a winding machine having mul- 
tiplicity of winding units serially arranged along its sides; 
of means to convey an operative alternatively past the 
winding units at opposite sides of the machine, and means 
to effect a differential speed around the ends thereof.” 
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Converters Discuss Rayon Crepe 


Considerable discussion concerning the future of rayon 
crepes is heard in Worth Street these days. Converters 
are complaining bitterly that the margin of profit on these 
fabrics is growing smaller, but they can at the present 
time see no fabric which may be expected to replace the 
staple flat crepe as a volume number. 

Novelty constructions are regarded as more or less of 
a gamble, which even if successful can never hope to 
come into the volume field: A novelty which fails to 
win a speedy cutter acceptance is not soon forgotten by 
the converter who blames the mill for his woes, while a 
successful novelty will be copied and traded down before 
the firm originally sponsoring it can book any consider- 
able sales. 

Considerable attention is being paid to the develop- 
ment of new methods of finishing rayon crepes which may 
be expected to bring a better demand for these fabrics. 
This in turn may result in firmer prices for these staple 
rayon fabrics. 

Despite price competition in crepes, the majority of 
converters are looking forward to big sales of prints as 
the season advances. New prints which will be shown 
to the trade early in the new year feature a number of 
multi-color effects as well as novel versions of monotones 
which are of the type which might well go into $29,50 
dress lines, as far as style appeal is concerned, rather 
than into the volume lines selling well below $10. Ad- 
vance showings of new prints for late spring wear indi- 
cate that more attention has been given to styling and 
finish than in many previous seasons. 

Retailers rather than cutters are blamed for the lower 
prices which rayon crepes are bringing today. Convert- 
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ers explain that a well-advertised one-day sale of the 
fabrics at some very low price by a New York store 
can have far-reaching effects on fabric prices. 

Stores in other cities hear of the low price at the 
special sale and refuse to believe that the fabric was 
not priced sufficiently low by the converter for the ad- 
vertising retailer to take a good profit. As a result their 
buyers come into the market seeking merchandise at 
abnormally low prices. 


A recent case of rayon crepe bought by a retailer at 
36c and advertised by him at 39c was cited as an ex- 
ample of the type of merchandising which is hurting 
converters’ chances of maintaining prices at a profitable 
level.—Journal of Commerce. 


Textile Foundation Report 


The Textile Foundation has invested $976,808 in 
bonds to provide an income from its capital, according 
to its first annual report which was referred to the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The report is for the period ended December 31, 1930, 
and thus covers only the first 6% months of operations 
of the foundation, which was organized only on June 11, 
1930. 


The report shows that the principal of the fund re- 
ceived by the foundation from profits made by the Tex- 
tile Alliance in handling reparation dyes was $1,202,000 
and that during its first partial fiscal year the interest 
income was $16,000. Operating expeneses from June 11 


to December 31, 1930. were $1,617 and after its invest- 
ments in bonds the foundation had on hand at the end 
of that year $253,000 in cash, according to the report. 


Caro-Gant is 100‘> pure, contains no water or other inert 


vehicles. 


tive. 
more! 


Caro-Gant in the slasher sets the standard for clean looms, 


quality cloth and weave-production. 


Send for free reprints on Gum 
“, Caroban by R. Hart; on Sulfonated 
Oils by Prof. A, H. Grimshaw: and 


other articles. 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. 


Textile Processing Specialists 


1440 BROADWAY 


A natural and most effective adhesive for Warp Dressing 
finally vields to ingenuous and persistent research. The 
difficulty in the past of preparing uniform mixtures with 
this adhesive colloid ... which put its use beyond the 
reach of the average mill . . . has been successfully over- 


It is primarily the “efficiency-engineer’s” sizing 
assistant—economical, convenient and above all most effec- 
Just Caro-Gant and tallow or soluble tallow—nothing 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


compound plus one (1) 


barrel tallow. Let our 
demonstrators prove it 


to you. No obligations. 


three (3) barrels sizing 


Why GeGant is an achievement : 
come in Caro-Cant. 
BASED ON RESEARCH | 
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Fighting the Economic Law 


(Continued from Page 6) 


there is universal confidence that they may be turned 
into cash promptly and effectively should cash be desired. 
To establish and maintain such universal confidence it 
was necessary that there should be accumulated and 
maintained in some suitable place in each country, 
usually in the vaults of a central bank, a supply of gold 
adequate to establish confidence that the credit substi- 
tutes for money originating in that country could be so 
converted if desired. 

The normal operations of business and finance con- 
trolled the distribution and redistribution of that gold 
responding to a simple operation of the law of demand 
and supply. lf, for example, gold began to move from 
Germany to England, interest rates would tend to fall 
in England and rise in Germany, the effect of which 
would be first to check and then reverse the movement. 
Moreover, if the movement of gold was sufficiently large 
or sufficiently prolonged prices would tend to rise in Eng- 
land and to fall in Germany, further tending to pull gold 
away from England and toward Germany. 

DISLOCATION OF FOREIGN EXCHANGES 

The World War frightfully dislocated the delicate 
equilibrium so established. With the end of the war 
business and finance faced the difficult task of restoring 
that equilibrium so that business could continue in a nor- 
mal way. The victorious nations, however, were deter- 
mined that Germany should pay for the war. The Unit- 
ed States was determined that its allies should repay to 
them what it had loaned them to fight the war. 

As a result, the settlement of reparations and of inter- 
allied debts set up an arbitrary force which for the ten 
years 1921-1931 directed in round figures five hundred 
millions dollars a year toward Paris and New York in 
roughly equal proportions. This force was not subject 
to the operation of the normal economic forces that be- 
fore the War had controlled the distribution of gold and 
had caused it to move where it was needed to sustain the 
business activity of the world, but operated arbitrarily, 
relentlessly and cumulatively for ten years. By that time 
a total of five billion dollars of gold had been so directed 
to Paris and New York. 


GoLtp FLow to U. S. anp France UNECONOMIC 

The total monetary stock of gold in the world is not 
much over eleven billion dollars. Nearly one-half of the 
monetary gold of the world has been drained from the 
localities where it should have remained if the business 
of the world was to go on, t obe lodged in the two centers 
where it was economically useless. The result is that the 
credit structure through which the business of the world 
has been carried on has broken down, and all the coun- 
tries except France and the United States and two or 
three minor European :countries whose special circum- 
stances have enabled them so far successfully to resist 


the drain on their gold, are either actually or in effect off 
the gold basis. 


This arbitrary force has been temporarily suspended. 
For world conditions to recover, it is essential that this 
arbitrary movement of gold should be Stopped forever. 

The effort to collect reparations from Germany has 
already cost the allied nations far more than the total bill 
of reparations. The effort of the United States to collect 
the allied debts has already cost the United States far 
more than the total amount of those debts. 

The duration of the world depression depends upon the 
length of time that will be required before the politicians 
of the world begin to grasp economic realities. 
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SPINNING 
RINCS 


“NEW rings 


can be tested . 


but only 
OLD rings 
can PROVE anything | “” 


"The only conclusive test | know of is to run a batch 
of rings in actual use until they wear out. No tests on 
new rings mean much to me, stacked up against my 


years of EXPERIENCE with the long life and smooth 
running of DIAMOND FINISH Rings.” 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO. 


PLATT’S 
METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 
Patented in all important Countries—— 
For 
WORSTED, COTTON AND WOOLEN CARDS 


Write for particulars of our new metallic card clothing doing 
away with grinding and stripping, giving a greater output, a 
stronger thread, and more regularity, etc. It pays for itself in 
a very short time 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
Pr. O. Box 407, Lexington, N. C. 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Get Your Man! 
Classified Ad 


Southern Textile Bulletin 
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Japan Increases Yarn 
Curtailment 


Yokohama.—The rayon producers 
affiliated with the Japan Rayon 
Manufacturers’ Association have still 
further decreased the rate of output 
as follows: 

Curtailment was set at 10 per cent 
to 20 per cent for October, and 20 
per cent to 30 per cent for November 
and December. The producers may 
also maintain the present curtail- 
ment rate if they can agree to ex- 
tend the percentage of the compul- 
sory export by 20 per cent or ear- 
mark the products for joint storing 
at the rate of 15 per cent for De- 
cember. 

With respect to the disposition of 
the joint storing, it is learned that 
the earmarked goods may not be re- 
leased till March next, and following 
that month the disposition would be 
made occasionally, with great care 
not to disturb the market position. 

At the end of this year, the mar- 
ket will be troubled with the accumu- 
lation of some 4,000,000 pounds, 
which is just about the monthly pro- 
duction in Japan, it is estimated. 
By what means the rayon producers 
will dispose of such a heavy stock 
is an interesting question. 

It is learned that the rayon market 
is expecting further expansion of the 
manufacturing capacity by the Tei- 
koku Rayon Company and the Toyo 
Rayon Company, which are earnestly 
competing with each other to domi- 
nate the rayon market in Japan. 


Texas Growers Urge 
College To Add Wool 
and Mohair Mfg. Courses 


San Antonio, Tex.—Manufacture 
of goods from wool and mohair will 
be taught in the Texas Agricultural 
& Mechanical College if recommen- 
dations of the executive committee 
of the Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers’ 
Association are accepted. The com- 
mittee has asked the college board 
to install machinery to manufacture 
wool and mohair goods, the purpose 
being to teach Texas students more 
about these products and their uses. 
The college board has not yet acted 
upon the proposal. — 

The executive committee has also 
gone on record in the following mat- 
ters deemed for the interest of wool 
and mohair growers: Urging the Na- 
tional association to urge exemption 
of wool and mohair from I. C. C. 
freight rate increases, 
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Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. 


PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 

941 Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 
Also Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Everybody’s Business 
(Continued from Page 7) 


facing ruin are always less inclined to follow accepted 
business principles of a high order. 


There is a growing tendency, especially on the part 
of our bankers, to leave everything to the natural out- 
come of a policy based solely on the survival of the 
fittest. This is an unsatisfactory condition and let us 
hope it is a temporary one, for it so often happens that 
it is the strongest who survive rather than the fittest. 


There is small likelihood of our redeeming our bonds 
in paper currency instead of gold, as was done in the 
years following the revolution when we had repudiation 
of all debts except those owed to foreigners. It is also 
improbable that the American farmer will fare as badly 
from the present fall in prices as he did in the period 
from 1873 to 1896. Then his individual production prac- 
tically stood still while that of the manufacturer and the 
factory worker increased rapidly. With agriculture being 
rapidly mechanized and electrified, the increase in the 
individual output of the farmer will be as rapid in the 
future as that of the average worker in other major fields 
of enterprise. 


Just ahead of us are definite forms of business control 
operating under the authority of a super-council. Con- 
siderable progress will be made in ‘regulating national de- 
velopments and allotting production quotas to the vari- 
ous industries. Such action will depend upon the value 
people attach to their personal liberties and the tenacity 
with which they hold to them even to the extent of dis- 
obeying prohibitive laws. Present chaotic conditions 
have indicated clearly the wisdom of following some 
carefully prepared plan that will tend to bring goods on 
the market in the right proportions to exchange com- 
modity for commodity without leaving a surplus of un- 
used capital and labor. Any such program must be sup- 
ported by legal compulsion and direction. 


Out of this depression will come an international mind, 
a better understanding of practical economics, at least 
temporary freedom from the evils of reckless speculation, 
greater safety for public savings and a multitude of new 
technical developments that will create dozens of promis- 
ing industries. The old law of Supply and Demand will 
be largely supplanted by the new law of Demand and 


Supply. 


November Cloth Production 


The production of cotton cloth in American cotton 
mills during the month of November, 1931, amounted to 
494,365,000 square yards, according to an estimate of the 
Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, 
basing its calculation on the report of spindle hour activ- 
ity released by the Bureau of the Census of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

This compares with an estimated output of 479,351,000 
square yards in November, 1930. 


COLORED AND NOVELTY YARNS 


i's to 20's single and plv in any twist; direct, developed. 
sulphur or indanthrene dyeings; solid colors, heather 
mixtures. black and white. also nubs, flakes, ratines. 


OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
Manufactured by 
Lavonia Manufacturing Co. 
Lavonia, Georgia 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


Spinning Spindles Looms 
Superintendent 

Carder 

Spinner 

Weaver 

. Cloth Room 


Master Mechanic 


Recent changes ____ 


MERROW 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Of. 


High speed trimming and 
overseaming, overedging, 
Plain crochet and shell 
stitch machines for use on 
knitted and woven goods 
of all kinds. 

Let us demonstrate on your fabrics work of styles 60 ABB 


and 60 D3B machines for flat butted seaming ends of piece 
goods to facilitate subsequent processing. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


8 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents for 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 
Cincinnati 


Atlanta 
Philadelphia Los Angeles 


Boston 
Havana, Cuba Quebec, Canada 


Galtimore 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


65 Worth St., New York 
Atlanta 


93 Franklin St., Boston 
Philadelphia Chicago 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DOM BSTIO ExPortT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. & Go. 
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COTTON GOODS 


New York.—The unusual year end dullness was appar- 
ent in the cotton goods markets last week. Sales in most 
divisions were limited to very small quantities and with 
the large percentage of mills closed for the holidays, there 
was little interest in the market. 

It is hoped in the market that the recent curtailment 
schedules propésed by Southern mills will soon make a 
material difference in the market for gray goods. There 
has already been a favorable reaction and prices are ex- 
pected to be firmer when trading is resumed. It was 
estimated in the market that at least 15,000 yards of 
print cloths would be kept off of the market by the ex- 
tended holidays for the Christmas season. Over two 
million spindles, it was estimated, were idle for the entire 
week and a considerable number of them will stand dur- 
ing this week. 

Owing to low inventories in distributors’ hand it is 
hoped that much more active buying will be under way 
before January is over. No rush to buy is anticipated, 
but it is thought many buyers will gradually extend their 
purchases after the inventory period is over. 

In gray goods during the first half of the week limited 
business was done at firm prices but before mid-week the 
holiday influence had slowed business almost to a stand- 
still. ‘There was a fair demand for carded print cloths 
which have been in good demand for the past ten days. 

In fine goods, more optimism has been expressed in 
the past week and a number of market factors think that 
spring business will show real improvement. 

Fair sales of rayon crepes were made early in the week. 
Manufacturers of these goods, who have been finding 
market conditions more encouraging for the past several 
weeks, feel that sales in January should again show an 
upward trend. In the all-cotton fine goods, business was 
very slow during the week and little activity is expected 
for the next two weeks. 

Prices were as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 2% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 2% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s 3% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 3¥% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 5 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard SM% 
Brown sheetings, standard SY4 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard 56-60s 47% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 13 
Denims 
Dress ginghams 10%4-12 
Standard prints | 

Staple ginghams 7% 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Ine. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The cotton yarn market was ex- 
ceedingly quiet through the holiday and yarn men expect 
the market to remain dull until after the first fo the year. 
The outlook for January business is considered fair. Stock 
at the mills, in dealers’ hands and in consuming mills is at 
a low point and it is expected that a renewed demand will 
be quickly felt by the spinners. Prices were steady under 
the small amount of business handled last week. A fair 
sprinkling of small orders to be billed in January was re- 
ported. 

One of the best features of this December has been 
active specifying on old contracts. Manufacturers are 
not buying additional lots, but deliveries on running or- 
ders are better this month than December, 1930, with 
many sellers, indicating that manufacturers’ stocks are 
practically non-existent. Orders call for express ship- 
ment when deliveries must come from the South in many 
instances. 

While January frequently results in no large amount of 
contracting, this feature is giving the trade a more op- 
timistic outlook this year, many dealers looking for con- 
siderably more active selling if only to make up for this 
postponement in purchasing. Manufacturers want to 
make a liquid showing in their annual statements and, 
while present orders are being dated next month, selling 
will no doubt expand early in January when manufactur- 
ers have inventories out of the way. 

Activity in weaving yarns will be greater than that in 
knitting during the next few weeks, dealers assert. Many 
knitters have yarns bought ahead, while few weavers are 
in this position. Although 30s warps were the most 
active early this year, 20s now occupy that place in 
weaving numbers. Combed qualities show more resist- 
ance to further decline, but have been quiet. 

Nothing is lately heard from the insulating trade that 
has purchased combed numbers and refrained from con- 
sidering immediate or later carded yarn requirements. 
Purchases, being lacking, spinners have felt somewhat 
satished through arrangements to take poundage off their 
hands on eld contracts. The market on 8s part waste 
stock has held at 11% nominally, tinged stock being as 
scarce as before on the higher numbers. 


Southern Single Warps 
12s moteastthboiietamnsiaaepaiesailotidiias 15 Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-ply 
20s --------6 15 
80s ~----------- 16% 
Southern Two- Ply Chain 7% 
rps ‘a Carpet Yarns 
108 Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
12s ~- ------15 White Carpet, 8s, 3 and 4- 
20s pwnnn-------------1§ Colored Strips, 8s, 3 and 6- 
1244 
20s ------16% 30s, 2-ply 
20s 16% Southern Frame Cones 
24s 18% Rs 
265 19% 10s 44 
Southern n Two-Ply Skeins 12s 
l4s 15% 228 
20s 16%  ?6s 19% 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. 
3! W. First Street, Chariotte, N. C. 


— 


WINDING MACHINERY 
For all Transfer Purposes 


in 
Textile Mills 


Exporters to 
54 Foreign Countries 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
BOSTON 


/WARP TYING MACHINES 


BARBER- ‘COLMAN 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS| 
SPEED WARPERS) 


WARP DRAWING 


General Offices and 
ROCKFORD, ILL., U. $. A. 


{Greenville Ss. C. 


A. 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Through A 


Classified Ad 


In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


Kead In Nearly All Textile Mills In The South 


~ 
| 
WS 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
BARBER-COLMAN‘COMPANY 
| 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and su pplies who adver- 


tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that 


operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: 
L. Haskins, Greenville, 8. L. F. Moore, 
Memphis, Tenn 


AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 Union Square, con 
York City. Sou. Rep.: American Aniline Products 
Inc., 1003 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sou. Offices: 1102 Lexington Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; 
905 Electric Bidg.. Richmond, Va.; 1104 Healey 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: 701 Brown-Marx Bidg.. Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; 1118 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. 
C.: 1124 Canal Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La.: 2412 
Pinehurst Bivd., Shreveport, 
Bidg.. Dallas, Tex.: 1126 
Houston, Tex.; 524 Alamo Nat'l Bk. Bidg.. 
Antonio, Tex. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 200 Medison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: R. J. Mebane, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; Cannon “Mills (Yarn Dept.), Kannapo- 
lis, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. 
C.: 240 N. Highland Ave., Atianta, Oa.: Wood- 
side Bidg.. Greenville, 8. C. Sou Reps. : Ww. i. 
Burgess and C. A Burgess, Greenville Office: Mar- 
vin McCall. Charlotte Office: J. D. Johnson and 
Ww. L. Johnson, Atiantea Office. 


ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 BE. 42nd St.. New 
York City. Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, 
N. C.; Sou. Reps.: W. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W. 
L. Cobb, 8 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, 
R. I. Sou. Office: Independence Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.. Robert E. Buck, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Frank G 
North. P. O. Box 844, Atlanta, Ga.; Frank W. 
Johnson, P. O. Box 1354. Greensboro, 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.; R. E. 
Buck. Jr.. 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, 8. C. 

ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 5. C.; 215 
Central Ave... S.W., Atianta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Tex- 


tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 
ASSOCIATED BOBBIN COS., composed of BOW- 
EN-HUNTER BOBBIN CO., East Corinth, Vt.; THE 


DANA 8S. COURTNEY CO., Chicopee, Mass.; V 
MONT SPOOL & BOBBIN CO., Burlington, Vt. 
Sou. Rep., The McLeod Companies, which are 
Atianta Textile Supply Co.. 695 Glen St... Atlanta, 
Ga.. Greenville Textile Supply Co.., Greenville, 8. 


C.: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro 

BAHNSON CO., THE, Reynolds Bidg.. Winston- 

em, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Smith Williams, Win- 
ston-Salem Office: S. C. Stimson, 164 Oakland 
Ave., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; |. L. Brown, 886 Drewery 
St... NE. Atianta. Ga.: J. C. Sevier, 1400 Duncan 
Ave.. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, lll. Sou. Of- 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C.; J. H. 
Spencer, Mgr. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 
Chas. A. Barkley. president. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., |7 Battery 


York City. Sou. Reps H. L. Stever, 
240, Charlotte, N. C.; W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto 
St... Spartanburg, 8. C.; 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 


Reps.: Ralph Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Green rille, 
8. C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.: onia 
Mili Supply Co.. Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex. 
BUTTERWORTH & SONS H. W., Philadel- 
ia, Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
. c.. J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St.. New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: John Bothamiey, 1008 WIL'- 
Mill Road, Alianta, Ga.; irby, P. © 


Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. Stough. P. O 


Box 701, Charlotte, N. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 
Sixth St., Charlotte, N. C. Fred R. Cochrane, Mer. 
Sou. Reps. : W. H. Fortson, 110 Tusten St., Elber- 
ton, Ga.; Russell! A. Singleton, 2016 Cocrrell Ave.. 
Dallas, Tex.: W. FP. McAnulty and W. £. Strane. 
Charlotte Office. 

CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., 
New York City. Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington 
St... Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 8. C. 

CL INTON CORN SYRUP Bg Co., Clin- 
ton, Iowa. Sou. Reps ope, Box 490. At- 
lanta, Ga.; Luther ee “Hotel Charlotte, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Greenville, 5. C. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- 


cester, Mass. Sou. Office : 90 © Cedar St.: S 
Alexander, Mer. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACiJINE CO., Worcester. 
Sou. Office: Woodside 
Walter PF. Woodward, 


Bidg.. Greenville, 8. 


DARY —_— TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass 
Sou. Join E. Humphries, . O. Box 843, 
5. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. O. Box 720. 
Atianta, Ga 


DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER ©CO.. Cha 
A. M. Guillet. Mer — 


DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 
DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. 


Rep. E. WN. Darrin. Vice- Pres.: Sou. Offices and 
Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atianta, Ga.. 
M. Mitchell: Spartanburg. 5. C.. Clare H. 
Draper, Jr. 


DRAPER, £. &., 1522 E. 4th St.. Charlotte, N.C. 
Sou. Reps.: B. Bursiey, K. A. Simmons a 
A. Wilhelm, Charlotte Office. = 
DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave.. 
City. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., 
man, Mgr.; Richmond, Va.. W. 


New York 
A. Kuns- 
Shackleford. Mer 


Sou. Reps.;: F. Mer... 611 

Bidg.. Charlot N. FP. Hubach, 

Sales Mgr.. 609 Bide, ‘Chattanooga. 
n. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. 1., Wilming- 
ton, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. Pirst St.. Charlotte, 
N. C., John L. Dabbs. Mer. Sou. Warehouse: 302 
w. First St.. Charlotte," N. C.. Wm. P. Crayton, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: D. C. Newman, L. E. Green, H. 


. Charlotte Office: J. D. a. 
1021 Jeflerson Std. Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C.; B. 
Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, “Tenn.: 
W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave.. Greenville, 5. ©.: J. M. 
135 S. Spring St.. Concord, N. C.: W. F. 
Raiston Hotel, Columbus, Ga.: J. A. 
Augusta, Ga.: Covington, 715 
Provident Bldg.. Chattanooga. Tenn 

PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. 
ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira. N.Y. 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 
Pelham, 8S. C.; Eclipse Textile Devices 
Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Co.. Bladenboro, N 
ECONOMY BALER CO., Ann Arbor. Mich. Sou. 
J. Kirk Rowell Co.. Atlanta Trust Bidg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., 
Sou. Rep.: 
lotte, N. C 


FAFNIR BEARING CO... THE, New Britain. 
Conn, Sou. Office & Warehouse, Bona Allen Bidg.. 
Atianta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: A. G. Laughridge and C. 
A. Lets, Atlanta Office; S. D. Berg, 321 N. Caswell 
Road, Charlotte, N C.: W. 8S. Shirley, 2706 Wii- 
liams St., Dallas. Tex.; W. P. Cunningham, P. O. 
Box 1687, Houston, Tex 

FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: 
deiphia Office. 

FORD, CO., 3. B. Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps 
d. B. Ford Sales Co., 1147 Hurt Bidg.., atlanta, 
Ga.; J. B. Ford Sales Co.. 1915 Inter- Southern Life 
Bldg.. Loulsville. Ky.; J. B. Ford Sales Co.. 1405 
Whitney Bidg., New Orleans. La. Warehouses in all 
principal Southern cities. 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., I. 
Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville. Ss. C., 
B. 8S. Phetteplace, Mer. Central Pranklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga. Tenn.. C. R. Ewing, Mer. 

GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. C. E. 
Honeycutt, Mgr 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 8. 
Bivd., Charlotte. N. C.. B. A. Stigen, Mer. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atianta, Ga., E. 
H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Charleston, W. Va.. w. L. 
; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. Coles, Mgr.; 
YJ Dist. Mgr.; Houston. 
Tex., E. M. Wise, "Hara, Mgrs.: Oklahoma 
City, Okla., F. B Bs. B. P. Dunlap, Mgrs. 
Sou. Sales Offices Birmingham, Als., RR. T. 
Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn... W. O. McKin- 
ney, Mgr.; Pt. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, r. 
Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mgr.; Louisville. 

. Myrick, Megr.; Memphis, Tenn., . Me- 
farlane, Mer.; Barksdale. 
Mgr.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr.: Rich- 
mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.: San Antonio, Tex., 
. Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, Ga... 
Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., W. PF. Kaston. 
Mer.; Houston. Tex.. F. Cc. Bunker, Mgr. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 
Aen, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Prank E. Keener. 187 Spri 
St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commerci 
Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

GILL LEATHER CO., Salem. Sou. Reps.: 
amner irby astonia 

Plowden, Griffin. Ga 
LOOM REED Greensboro. 
N. . A. McPetters, Mgr., Charlotte 
J. MePetters Supt.. H. P. Harrill, Rep.. Chariotte 

HALTON'S SONS, THOS., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep. : "Denn 
Box 1261, Charlotte, N. C. 


Lawrence, Mass. 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Char- 


3908 Franklin Ave., 
E. A. Cordin, Phila- 


Providence, R. 


and Clearfield. 
J. Dunn, P. O 


December 31, 1931 


HART PRODUCTS OCORP., 1440 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. C. Clark, Box 274, 
Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Samuel Lehrer, Box 
Spartanburg, 8. C.; W. G. Shull, Box 923, Green- 
ville, C.; O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 
N. Market St.. Dallas, Texas. 


HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC., New 
York City. Sou. Office: Reynolds Winston - 
Saiem, N. C., T. Holt Haywood, Mg 


Hm & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. 
R. Il. Sou. Office: Atlanta, Ga., J. Carlile Martin. 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: Thomas Aspden, Pred Wright. 
Arthur Drabble, Atlanta Office: Fred Dickson, P 
©. Box 1235, Rockingham, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J 
Rep. : —— Specialty Co., P. O. Box 620, 
lotte, N 


HOUGHTON CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset 
Philadeiphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: J. M. Keith, 625 
Rhodes-Haverty Bidg.. 
tain, 1028 Comer Bidg.. Birmingham, Ala.; 
H. Brown, P Box 656. Chattanooga, Tenn.; H 
J. Waldron and D. O. Wylie, . © Box 4663. 
Greensboro, N. C.: R. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, 
Greenville, S. C.: F. A. Glersch, 418 N. 3rd St.. 
St. Louls, Mo.. for New Orleans, La. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St., S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: E. 
M. Terryberry, 206 Embassy Apts.. 1613 Harvard 
St.. Washington, D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr.. 
Atianta Office 

HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO., Newark, N. J 
Sou. Rep.: Geo. H. Wooley, dr.,. 2001 Selwyn Ave., 
Chariotte, N. C 

ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO., 3238 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: C. F. Burney, 6631 Willis 
Ave.. Dallas, Tex.: E. C. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg., 
Atianta, Ga 


. Bou. 
Char- 


JOMNSON, CHAS B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

KAUMAGRAPH CO., 200 Varick St.. New York 
City. Sou. Offices: First Nat'l. Bank Bidg.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn 

KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, 


Ohio. Sou 


Office 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5S 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses 
Greenville. S. C.. Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N 
Cc. Sou. Rep.: Claude B. Iler, P. O. Box 1383, 
Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. Castile, 2121 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morrt« 


Ave., Birmingham, Ala 

LAVONIA MFG. CO., Lavonia, Ga 

LOCK WOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E 
42nd St.. New York City. Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bidg.. Spartanburg. S. C.. R. E. Barnwell, V 

MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF 
RAYRESTOS-MANUHATTAN, INC., Passaic, N. 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan Rubber 


Mig. Div... 1108 N. Pifth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birming- 
ham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birming- 


Hdw. Co.: Gadsden, Gadsden 
Noojin Hdw. & Supply Co.; 
Tuscaloosa. Allen & Jemison Ce. Florida—Jackson- 
ville. The Cameron & Barkley Co.; Miami, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa, The Cameron & 
Barkley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Atlanta Belting Co 


ham, Long-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.: Huntsville, 


Augusta. Bearing Parts & Supply Co.; Columbus, 
A. H. Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply 
Co.: Savannah, D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Ken- 
tucky—Ashiand, Ben Williamson & Co.; Harlan, 
Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, Graft-Pelle 
Co. Nerth Carelina—Chariotte, Matthews-Morse 
Sales Co.: Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.; Fay- 
etteville. Huske Hdw. House; Gastonia, Gastonia 
Belting Co.;: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; High Point, 
Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenoir, Bernhardt-Seagie Co.; 
Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works; Winston- 
Salem. Kester Machinery Co. South Carolina —An- 
derson. Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, The Cam- 


Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co. 
Tennessece—Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.; 
Johnson City, Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. J. 
Savage Co.; Nashville, Buford Bros., Inc. Service 

+ J. P. Carter. 62 North Main St.., Greer, 8. C. 
(Phone 186). Salesmen: H. W. Blair, 2340 Westfeld 
Road. Charlotte. N. C.: E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude 
St.. Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. 
Shook. Jr.. 1031 North 30th St., Birmingham, Ala. 

MARSTON CO., JOHN P., 247 Atlantic Ave, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: ©. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte. 
Charlotte. N. C. 

MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
Ave.. New York City. Sou. Plant, Saltville, Va., E. 
A. Hults, V.-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat'l. Bank 

,. Charlotte, N. C., Fred C. Tilson, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: E. M. Murray, E. M. Rollins, Jr... J. W. 
lvey and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office; R. CO. 
Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery St.. Decatur, Ga.: pa Edmis- 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.;: V. M. Coates, 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.: T. J. Boyd. Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas. Tex 

MAUNEY-STEEL CO., 
deiphia, Pa. Sou. Reps 
ton, N. C.; Don L. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St... 
Hartford, Conn. Sou. Reps.: gE. W. Hollister, P. O. 
Box 563, Charlotte, N. C.;: R. B. Moreland, P. O 
Box 895, Atlanta, Ga 

MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus. Ga 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 
40 Rector St.. 
house: 201 W. First 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: 
ker, C. E. Blakely, Charlotte Office: J. T. 
American Saves. Bk. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 910 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. 
E. Shuford, Jeflerson Std. Life Bidg., Greensboro. 

BE. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St.. Payetteville. 


eron & Barkley Co.; 


237 Chestnut St.. Phile- 
Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
Hurlburt, 611 James B 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Ware- 
house: 131 . First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reps.: L. E. Taylor, Charlotte Office; C. D. Taylor, 
Sou. Agent, Gafiney, 8S. C.; Otto Pratt, Gafin 
Ss. C.; H. L. Lanter, Shawmut, Ala.; Roy 
Clemmons, 926 W. Peachtree St.. Atianta, Ga. 


| 
| 
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NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Passaic, N. J. 
Bou. Offices & Warehouses: N. Forbis 8&t., 
Greensboro, N. C.. W. M. Hunt, Ry Chamber of 
Commerce Bidg.. Greenville, 8S. C.., S. Moss, 
Mer.; Newnan. Ga.. Tom Taylor, Mer. Sou. Reps.: 
H. J. Horne and J. V. Kiliheffer, Greensboro Of- 
fice: E. H. Grayson, Gillespie Terrace, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 
202 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thome- 
son. Sou. District Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Char- 
lotte. N. C., Spartanburg. 8. C., New Orleans, La., 
Atlanta. Ga.. Greenville. &. C. 

OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC... New York, N. Y¥. 
Sou. Div. Office and Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga., L. 
W. McCann, Div. Mer., Atlanta, Ga.: Moline, 
Augusta, Ga.: R. H Bailey, Memphis, Tenn.;: H. J. 
Canny, Greensboro, N. C.: L. HB. Gill, New Orleans, 
La.; A. McBride, Richmond, Va.: P. F. Wright. 
Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. C. Leonard, Div Mer., St. 
Louls, Mo.: W. B. Mix, Dallas, Tex.: C. A. Ormsby, 
Indianapolis, Ind.: G. C. Polley, Houston, Tex.; H. 
J. Steeb, St. Louls. Mo.: G. Tennyson, Peorla, 
Ill.; B. C. Browning, Tulsa, Okla.: R. M. Brown- 
ing. Kansas City, Mo.: H. Bryan, Oklahoma City. 
Okla.: C. L. Pischer. St. Louls. Mo 

PARKS-CRAMER Fitchburg. 
Office and Plant. Charlotte, N. C.. W. B. Hodge, 
V.-Pres.. M. G. Townsend, Sou. Mer. Sou. Reps.: 
W. H. Burnham, O. G. Culpepper and H. B. Rog- 
ers, Charlotte Office: J F. Porter. P. O. Box 1355 
Atlanta. Ga 


PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass 


Sou. Rep: Fred H. White. Independence Bide. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


PLATTS METALLIC CARD CLOTHING CO., 
Lexington, N. C. U. 8S. Agent, F. L. Hill, Box 407. 
Lexington, N. C. Sou. Reps.: W. F. Stegall, Cra- 
merton, N. C.: R. L. Burkhead. Varner Bidge., Lex- 
ington. W. C. 


ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga., 
Turner, Jr.. V.-Pres. and Gen. Mer. Sou. Reps.: 
Carolina Specialty Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Hamner & 
Kirby. Gastonia, N. C.: J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 


Mass. Sou 


ply Co.. 285 Martetta St.. Atianta, Ga.: Young & 
Vann Supply Co.. 1725 First Ave.. Birmingham, 
Ala.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co.. Chattanooga, 


Tenn.; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.: Montgomery & Crawford, Srartanburge,. & 


C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8S. ©.: Noland 
Co.. Inc... Roanoke. Va. 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk Boston, 


Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 
C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Fred P. Brooks. Megr.: Spar- 
tanbure, . HB. PP. Worth, Mer. 

SARGENT'S SONS C. G., Graniteville. 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence 
Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Bou. 
Warehouse, Greenville. . © Bou. Reps Ww. T. 
Smith, Box 349, Greenville, C.: I. G 301 
N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex. 

SE YDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket. R. I. 
a Rep.: M. Bradford Hodges. Box 752, Atlanta. 


SIPP-FASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson. N. 
Rep.: Carolina Co.. Charlotte. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E.. Greenville. C 
SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61 Broadway. New York 
City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. H. Stone. 822 W. More- 
head St... ‘Charlotte, N. C.: Burkhart-Schier Chemi- 
. 1202 Chestnut St.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
Woodward Wight Co.. 451 Howard Ave. New 
Orleans, La.; J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham. 
Ala.: Miller- Lenfestey Supply Co.. Tampa, Miam! 
and Jacksonville, 
SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO.. Charlotte 
C.. Wm. H. Monty. Mer. 

STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain. Conn 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave... 8.W.. 
Atlanta. Ga.. H. C. Jones, Mer.: Sou Reps. : Hor- 
ace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte. N.C. 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 72100 W. Allegheny 
Ave.. Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 62) 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville. 8. ©. H. E. Littlefohn. 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: W. O. Jones and C. W. Cain 
Greenville Office 

STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave.. 
New York City. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg.. Char- 
lotte. N. C. Ira L. Griffin. Mer. 

TEON BELTING CO. (D. P. Brown & Co.) 259- 
261 N. Lawrence St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: 
Newlin W. Pyle, Charlotte, N. C 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., Chariotte. N. O.,. E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 


TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO., THE, 1001 Jef- 
erson Standard Bidg.. Greensboro. N. C. Sidney 8. 
Paine, Pres. Ga.-Ala Rep., Robert A. Morgan, 
Rome, Qa. 

TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO... THE. 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office, 909 Johnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mer. 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 95 South St.. Bos- 

mn, Mass. Sou. Offices: Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, 
N. C.: Candler Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. Reps 
Frederick Jackson and I. FE. Wynne. Charlotte Of. 
fice: J. W. Stribling, Atlanta Office. 

U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE ©O., Manchester, N. 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division). 
C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps. 

. Jordan, Sales Mgr., First National Bank 
ide Charlotte, N. C.; D. C. Ragan, P. O. Bo 
636, High Point, N. C.; E. R. Umbach, P. O. Box 
108, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Greenville, 8. C.; 


Ousley. P. O. Bo 
5. Kelly. Div.. Monti- 
cello, Oa 


U. 8. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn 8t.. 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: Wm. P. 
Box 792, Greenville, B. 
Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Cupply Co.. Charlotte. 
N. C.: Gastonta ‘Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; 


Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 5. C.; Sulli- 


van Hdw. Co., Anderson, f. C.; Pulton Mill Supply 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; ann Co. Bir. 
Supply 


Young & V 


Als. 
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VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
Reps.: W. A. Kennedy Co., Johnston Bide., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Carolina Specialty Co., 122 Brevard 
Court, Charlotte, N. C. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third Nationa) 
Bank Bidg.. Gastonia, N. Carter, Mar.: 
520 Angier Ave... N.E.. Atlanta, Ga... B. Barnes. 
Mer. Sou Reps. : B. F. Barnes, Jr., Atlanta Office: 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 


VISCOSE Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. 
H. Wick Rose, Mer. 


VOGEL CO., JOSEPH A., Wilmington, Del. Bou 
Office: St. Louls. Mo 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Maas. 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.. W. 
H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.;: 1317 Healey 
Bidg., Atianta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas. 
Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and Cc. M. Powell. 
Atlanta Office. 

WHITINSVILLE RING CO., Whitinse- 
ville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Durham, 2029 East 
5th St.. Charlotte. N. C. 

wic K WIRE- SPENCER STEEL CO... 41 EF 42nd 


St.. New York City. Sou. Rep.: James A Greer, 60 
Rutherford St.. Greenville, 8. C. 


Co-operative Council Meets 


spray, N. C. — On Wednesday 
night, December 23rd, the Carolina 
Co-operative Council, an organiza- 


tion composed of nearly 400 men 
from the plants of the Carolina Cot- 
ton & Woolen Mills Company at 
Leaksville, Spray and Draper, N. C., 
and Fieldale, Va., held their twelfth 
annual Christmas banquet at the 
Central Y. M. C. A. Nearly 400 
persons were present for this annual 
“blow-out.” 

5S. T. Anderson, president of the 
Council, acted as master of cere- 
monies. Following the invocation 
by J. J. Phillips, a bounteous turkey 
dinner was served. 

The main feature on the program 
was a performance by Prof. Krings- 
berg, from a lyceum bureau, who 
gave a delightful program of music, 
magic, mystification and mirth. Sev- 
eral short, snappy stunts were put on 
by Council members themselves. 


Music for the occasion was fur- 
nished by an 18-piece orchestra un- 
der the direction of Prof. O. A. 
Kircheis. B. A. Jefferson, past presi- 


dent of the Council, led in the sing- 
ing of several songs. 


Ginnings Total 
15,358,405 Bales 


Cotton of this year’s crop ginned 
prior to December 13 was reported 
to have totaled 15,358,405 running 
bales, counting 535,337 round as half 
bales, and including 7,925 bales of 
American-Egyptian. 

To December 13 last year, 13,- 
259.413 running bales were ginned, 
counting 487,356 round bales as half 
bales, and including 17,411 bales of 
American-Egyptian. 

Ginnings to December 13 this 
year and in 1930 by States follow: 


Alabama 1.374.133 1,421,232 
Arizona 62,769 110,087 
Arkansas 1,521,986 846.816 
California 144,528 188,894 
Florida 43,086 50,890 
Georgia 1,364,628 1,557,809 
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Louisiana 830,577 694.712 
Mississippi 1,553,307 1,429,863 
Missouri 212,566 150,560 
New Mexico 70,450 83.972 
N. Carolina 750,271 759,279 
Oklahoma 1,108,036 822,400 
S. Carolina 988,279 981,034 
Tennessee §20,752 359.927 
Texas 4,764,386 3,755,474 
Virginia 40,845 40,669 
All others 8.076 5.795 


United States 15,358,405 13,259,413 


Manchester Textiles 
Arrive in Singapore 
Washington.—Small shipments of 
Manchester textiles are reported to 
be arriving in the Singapore market, 
but there is said to be a shortage of 
supers, fancies, and fabrics for dye- 
ing, cables advices to the Department 
of Commerce state. The boycott of 
Japanese goods dealers is endorsed 
in the Singapore market, but ex- 
change is preventing the placing of 
orders for American textiles. 


Florida-Cuba 


Excursions 


Southern Railway System 
Announces 


Very Low Round Trip Excursion 
Fares to Florida and Cuba, 
Season 1931 


Round Trip Fares From 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Jacksonville, Fla. $20.50 
Orlando, Fla. _ 28.40 
St. Augustine, Fla. 22.50 
Daytona, Fla. 26.45 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 36.65 
Tampa, Fla. .. 31.90 
St. Petersburg, 33.20 
Miami, Fla. 
Lakeland, 
Fort Myers, Fla. 36.30 
Havana, Cuba 71.00 


Round Trip Fares to Many Other 
Points in Florida 


Tickets on Sale October lst to 
December 31, 1931. Limit 14 days. 


Excellent Service 
Convenient Schedules 
Call on Ticket Agents for further 
information and Pullman reserva- 
tions, or address 
R. H. GRAHAM 
Division Passenger Agent 


Southern Railway Passenger 
Station 


Telephone 2-3351 Charlotte, N. C. 
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Village Activities 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs—‘‘Aunt Becky.’’ 


The Coming Year 


The old year 1930 has run its course. Christmas with 
its joys and sorrows has past. The greatest tragedy in 
the history of Charlotte was the death of nine people in 
one car at a railroad crossing in the city a little past mid- 
night Christmas night. Nineteen hundred and thirty-one 
has been a disappointment to many and passes out un- 
mourned by the majority. 

But there is something very thrilling and awesome 
about the advent of a New Year, with pages all clean 
and white for recording history. Few there are who do 
not make some noble resolves for the New Year. Few 
who do not start out with hope renewed and courage 
strengthened for coming duties. And people usually do 
what they think they can. 

“When a horse balks, the balk is in his head, not in 
his legs. He moves on when he decides that he will. 

‘To lose a bit of wealth is nothing, but to lose hope, 
nerve and ambition—that is what makes men cripples. 
‘RISE AND WALK.’ ”’ 


Aragon, Ga.—Aragon Mills 
CHRISTMAS SAVINGS—THRIFTY PEopLE—A REMARK- 
ABLY Bic FAmMiLy—LoyAL SERVICE 

Talk about a grand good time—here’s where Uncle 
Hamp and I had it. When I walked into the office, the 
first person I saw was Mrs. Margaret Hudson, ste- 
nograper, who used to be in LaGrange. She took us to 
her lovely apartment at the hotel, and treated us to real 
Southern hospitality. Her little girl, Weeda, born in 
LaGrange, is one of the most perfectly formed and 
healthy looking girls for her age—-8 years—and wonder- 
fully bright in her books and music. Mrs. Hudson, left 
alone, is devoting her entire time and energies toward 
the education of her little girl, and is one of the sweetest 
mothers we have ever known. 

Next morning, we met Superintendent J. C. Platt, a 
friend of Mill News day—and he does not look a day 
older. I spent a night in his home several years ago, 
and was deeply interested to find Mrs. Platt feeding 
her children “scientifically”—-one of the first mothers 
I ever saw who practiced good sense in the art of rearing 
her little brood. 

| had “hankered”’ to visit Aragon ever since Mr. Platt 
has been there, but this was my first opportunity. Drove 
over some terrible roads to get there, but forgot all about 
disagreeable roads and weather in receiving such a royal 
welcome. 


ARAGON FoLks ARE THRIFTY 

There’s a Community Chest fund and the mill pays 
dollar for dollar on contributions; but there has been 
only one call for help, and almost the entire fund is 
held in reserve for emergencies. 

Three secret orders pay insurance—death and sick 
benefits, and the people are unafraid. 

I was astonished to find that 68 employees had saved 
over $4,000 in a Christmas Club, engineered by the mill, 
which pays 5 per cent interest on such savings, with no 
charge for handling the funds, and no penalty for drawing 


out. The people at Aragon Mill have saved for Christ- 
mas, and I never heard one mention “Hard times.” 

One man, Dewey Hopper, has thirteen children, and 
only one son to help work. Both he and his son were 
members of the Christmas Club and had saved a neat 
sum, each. Some time ago when a drive was on for 
supplies for the orphanage, the committee did not call 
on Mrs. Hopper, thinking she had enough children of 
her own to care for. But, she let them know she was 
not to be left out—sent for them and donated three gal- 
lons of home-made preserves! There’s a big lesson here 
for all who read! ) el 

TWENTY-T'wo YEARS ON THE JOB 

Another remarkable map is R. L. Huckeba, master 
mechanic here for 22 years. Before that he served five 
years at Lindale for Capt. Harry Meikelham and five 
years in another mill shop in Rome. 32 years a master 
mechanic on three jobs. That’s a fine record. 

There are a lot of interesting people at Aragon if we 
only had space to tell all we learned about them. 

OVERSEERS AND SECOND HANDs 

They are one hundred per cent for the Bulletin, and 
all as nice and courteous as they could be. T. M. 
Williams is general overseer; J. B. Stroupe is carder, and 
R. H. Shelton, second hand and overhauler;: D. B. Neal, 
overseer spinning, with F. A. Nicholson, second hand; 
Joe Phillips, overseer twisting and Charlie Wright, sec- 
ond hand. C. H. Brumbelow is overseer weaving, with 
J. M. Elliott and W. L. Browning, second hands; D. J. 
Lawson, overseer cloth room, and Ed Reynolds, second 
hand; Doyle Brown, clerk. 

H. F. Neal, son of the spinner, is a fine young man 
who holds the position of “efficiency and costs.” C. A. 
Towns is cashier; D. H. Young, shipping clerk. 

Sincere thanks go to Mrs. Hudson, Superintendent J. 
C. Platt, H. F. Neal and all the overseers, for one of 
the most delightful visits “Uncle Hamp” and “Aunt 
Becky” have had. 


Key Men of Shelby (N. C.) Mill Hear Dr. 
Wall at Annual Banquet 


Usinc ror His THeme “THe HAnps or Jesus” He 
Praises MEN WHO WorK 


Using for his theme “The Hands of Jesus,’ Dr. Zeno 
Wall, pastor of the First Baptist church, glorified the 
laboring man Saturday night when he spoke to 75 key 
men of the Shelby Cotton Mill in an annual banquet, 
served in the Community Club building. 

Mr. R. T. LeGrand, secretary-treasurer of the mill 
was toastmaster and introduced the speaker. A delicious 
turkey dinner was served (under the direction of Mrs. 
John McClurd, assisted by members of the sewing club), 
together with cigars and souvenirs in the form of pear! 
handled knives to every guest present. Mr. C. C. Blan- 
ton, president of the mill was also there and Dr. Wall 
praised Blanton and LeGrand for taking time in their 
busy lives to encourage the depressed and the despond- 
ent and to administer unto the suffering and to encourage 
those who need encouragement. 

Dr. Wall went to the Cliffside Mill as a weaver 35 
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years ago and beside the loom as he worked, he dreamed 
of a greater service to humanity. He congratulated the 
body of men to whom he was speaking for having a part 
in the largest industrial plant of the county, for their 
dependability and their responsibility and for the fact 
that there is no undercurrent of bolshevism, radicalism 
or communism on the hill, but a spirit of common inter- 
est for each other. 

Speaking of the laboring hand of Jesus, Dr. Wall said 
the Master loved and sympathised with laboring men 
because he was a laborer at the carpenter’s bench him- 
self. 


Cedartown, Ga.—Cedartown Cotton And 
Export Company 


The officials and all overseers at this plant were al- 
ready paid-in-advance subscribers for The Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin, but we paid our respects to Superintendent 
C. R. Brumly just the same, and will never forget the 
kind service he rendered us. 

It was raining in torrents; the roads were simply aw- 
ful, and there was a difficult detour going out to Aragon, 
that we never could have gone over without help, for 
Georgia roads are not at all decorated with signs and in- 
formation. 

So, Mr. Brumly, understanding the difficulties we 
would encounter, called the overseer of carding (Mr. 
Simmons) and had him to drive out ahead of us several 
miles to where we could go it alone. 

Uncle Hamp and I considered that one of the greatest 
kindnesses and courtesies possible—especially when the 
terrible weather was taken into consideration. Few peo- 
ple like to take their nice cars out over such awful roads 
and Mr. Simmons has our profound gratitude for acting 
as our guide; we hope he got back home O. K. 

Some day we hope to get better acquainted with those 
fine Cedartown people. 


— — —~- 


Carrollton, Ga.—Mandeville Mills 


This is another of the Callaway mills, modern in every 
way, inside and out, and all over the pretty village. 

The genial and efficient vice-president and manager, 
M. M. Trotter, has been here many years and is loved 
and respected by all in his employ. If asked to name a 
number of textile leaders possessed with unusual good 
judgment, equanimity, composure and serenity, I'd think 
ot Mr. Trotter among the first. Have never seen him 
the least uncertain or perturbed, and “Old Father Time” 
doesn’t do a thing to him. 

Superintendent V. J. Thompson is another of those 
big jolly gentlemen who make those around him glad to 
be living. In fact, all those Manchester people are as 
fine as can be. The baseball boys are a “pain in the 
neck’’ for other clubs and are sure to make things lively 
for opponents. 

The best hotels in town are on the mill village. Dolly 
Madison Inn, superintended by Mrs. Gregg, is nice 
enough for the most fastidious, and meals are excellently 
cooked and perfectly served. There is another said to 
be equally good and nearer the mill, but we’ve never 
stopped there. 

There are good churches, schools, fine Community 
House, club rooms, swimming pool, barber shop, and 
everything needed in a well appointed village. 

THE “HAUNTED 

I did want “Uncle Hamp” to have the spooky thrill of 

experiencing the queer performance of a car on the 
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“haunted hill” not far from Manchester, but we did not 
have time. Drive down that hill to the bottom, stop and 
throw car out of gear and it will begin to tremble, shim- 
my and shake, then go right back up the hill backwards, 
getting faster and faster as it reaches and goes over the 
top! That’s a fact, for Mr. Boynton, the carder, took 
me there once to prove it, because I would not believe it. 
OVERSEERS 

T. J. Boynton, overseer carding; H. H. Gregg, second 
sand. D. I. Green, W. W. Moore and J. O. Hudson, 
card grinders. Eight new drawing frames, six deliveries 
each, have recently been installed. 

J. L. Wharton, formerly with Martha Mills, Thomas- 
ton, Ga., is now overseer spinning; has been here only a 
short time, but has won many friends. R. K. Simpkins 
is second hand. At night, Paul Minix is in charge of 
spinning. 

W. L. Whisnant, overseer weaving, with J. L. Powell 
and W. T. O’Neal, second hands; Geo. W. Wheeless, 
slasher room. At night, W. C. Broom, E. R. Hood and 
L. L. Thompson are second hands. 


Manchester, Ga.—Manchgster Cotton Mills 


O. H. Hay, superintendent, has been here 31 years and 
that is proof enough that he is O. K. H. F. Wynn, his 
assistant, has been on the job 25 years, and ‘““Ma”’ Baker, 
the welfare lady, says the way to manage Mr. Wynn is 
to “pat him on the back, or tickle him under the chin;”’ 
so, as I had left Uncle Hamp out in the car I followed 
her suggestions and easily secured Mr. Wynn’s subscrip- 
tion. 

In Mill No. 1, Geo. Pike is carder; J. H. Edward, spin- 
ner (he was out, having his rheumatism rubbed); J. R. 
Wynn is twister. 

In Mill No. 2, W. T. Lovern is carder; T. C. Jones, 
spinner, and J. B. Craft, twister. 

All employees of Mandeville’s mills are protected by 
insurance; the regular employees have $1,000 each, over- 
seers $2,000 and superintendents $4,000. 

“Ma” Baker, a delightfully interesting woman, braved 
the bad weather to show us around, and we fell in love 
with her. She was very much interested in the adult 
night classes that were being taught. 


You Know This Man, Don’t You? 


He’s never in a pleasant mood, 
So far as he can see, 

There’s nothing in the world that’s good, 
Or like it ought to be. 


Election day, if you will note, 
He’s never with the throng, 

He always goes and casts his vote 
For what he knows is wrong. 

He’ll go the limit for a friend 
That violates the laws, 

But not a nickle will he spend 
For any worthy cause. 


He hears discords in every song 
The finest Choir can sing, 
There’s nothing right, but something wrong 
He hears in everything. 
He never helps to build things up, 
He’d rather see them fall, 
His life must be a bitter cup, 
Filled to the brim with gall. 
—W. H. Knight. 
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carding or spinning. 
ence Will go anywhere. D. 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
Water Power Equipment 
Rolls Wood. Metal, Rubber 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
SS STREET ORANGE, MASS 


superintendent 
13 years experi- 
W. N., 


FOR SALE 


Goodrich 
leathers, 
wear out. 
expense. 
tor, 
lotte, N, 


cutiess rubber bearing. 
valves or wearing rings 


Geo. 


C. Phone 7379. 


CLASSIFIED ADS. 
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POMONA WATER LUBRICATED DEEP 
WELL TURBINE PUMPS featuring the 
No 
to 
Eliminate that heavy pulling 
A. Westbrook, Distribu- 
404 Independence Building, Char- 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Most com- 
fortable. Most reliable. Costs less. 
Inquire of Ticket Agents regarding 
greatly reduced fares for short 
trips. 


SOUTHERN RAILV¥'4Y SYSTEM 


For Sale 


recently purchased Dye 
consisting of One 
Six Warp Cocker Continuous System 
Warp Indigo Dyeing Equipment, and 
Two Morton Beam Dyeing Machines 
complete. Condition of all of this Ma- 
chinery guaranteed equal to new, and 
can be purchased and installed by us 
at a low price. 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


We have 
House Machinery 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines—4c per 


word, each insertion. 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order. 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border—$3.00 


per inch, one insertion. 


RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


Bill Heads 
Statements 


Factory Forms 
Invoices 


Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


18 West Fourth St. 


DAVID CLARE, President 
Phone 3-2972 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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See Better Outlook for 
Yarns 


Full time operation for the 21 yarn 
mills in the chain of Textiles, Inc., 
Gastonia, is assured for ten or fifteen 
weeks beginning January |, officials 
of the chain said. 

A. G. Myers and J. H. Separk, 
officials of the yarn combine, said 
enough business is on the books for 
delivery after January | to warrant 
full time operation if the customers 
will provide necessary specifications. 

“Stocks and shelves are depleted,’ 
a joint statement issued by Myers 
and Spark said, “and they must be 
replenished. Retailers and convert- 
ers, manufacturers and jobbers are 
in the same position in which many 
individual buyers found themselves 
—they have been buying from hand 
to mouth and they find themselves 
with low stocks and empty shelves.” 

The yarn officials said they believe 
they are justified in saying that be- 
ginning early in the new year there 
will be a decided upturn in the tex- 
tile business. 

Some of the orders now on the 
books of Textiles, Inc., came by tele- 
graph, the statement said, indicating 
buyers want speedy action. 

The statement said the yarn offi- 
cials believe this is the beginning of 
the end of the hard times that have 
gripped the cotton mill business for 
the past two or three years. 

“All we need,” it said, “is a re- 
storation of courage and confidence. 
Ninety per cent of the trouble with 
the country today is psychological. 
If a simultaneous buying movement 
to empty the shelves and stockrooms 
of local merchants could be started 
over the country, its effect would be 
electrical.” 

The following mills constitute Tex- 
tiles, Inc.: Arkray, Arlington, Gray, 
Mutual, Myers, Myrtle, Osceola, 
Priscilla, Seminole, Victory, Winget, 
Flint and Ridge, all of Gastonia: 
Elizabeth, Charlotte; Cora and Dill- 
ing, Kings Mountain; Helen and 
Wymojo, Rock Hill, S. C.; Lock- 
more, York, S. C.; Merco, Lincoln 
and Monarch, Dallas. 


Goodyear to Speed Output 


Gadsden, Ala——The plant of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. here 
will speed up production from 4,000 
tires daily to 5,000 daily, beginning 
January 4, it is officially announced. 

Officials declare the increased pro- 
duction will mean an increase from 
the present schedule of three six-hour 
shifts, working four days a week, to 
three eight-hour shifts, working five 
days a week. 


